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THREE HOURS AT SAINT CLOUD. 







BY AN AMERICAN. 


Ir was 4 glorious evening, toward the middle of September, when 
we ascended the hill whose summit is crowned by thé Chateau of 
Saint Cloud. The sun was pouring its setting rays over the beauti- 
ful valley of the Seine, and as the whole region stretched before 
us to the east, the flood of light was sent back, exhibiting all the 
prominent objects in bold relief, as they are represented in the pic- 
tures of Claude Lorraine. We stopped to gaze upon this land- 
scape, no longer wondering that a residence which commanded such 
a prospect had long been a favorite habitation of Napoleon, as it now 
was of Louis Philippe. A broad fertile valley was before us, bounded 
in the distance by the elevated plateau through which the river has 
worn itself a passage, and where it winds from side to side, as if to 
adorn as well as to fertilize the domain it has conquered. 

This father of the French rivers, however great his renown in 
Europe, would form but a feeble tributary to the magnificent streams 
which our country pours into the ocean. Nature has indeed spread 
out her works upon a more extensive scale in our favored regions, 
than in this older portion of the human heritage. Our lakes and 
rivers, plains, vallies, and forests, are impressed with a character of 
vastness, if I may coin an abstract term, which is itself one of the 
attributes of true sublimity, and which produces upon the traveller 
who visits them, emotions which no after events in life can efflace. I 
never felt more profoundly the weakness of man and the power of 
God, than when seated in a frail birch canoe, with its ribs of cedar, 
and its covering of bark, descending the Mississippi in the night, and 
approaching the junction of this mighty river with the mightier Mis- 
souri. 

These little Indian boats are admirably calculated for the manners 
of our aborigines, and of the Canadian voyageurs, their co-tenants of 
the western forests, and often their co-descendants from the same 
stock, and for the various lines of internal communication which 
nature has so bountifully provided for the trans-Alleghany regions. 
Driven by the paddle and by the wind, with great ease and velocity, 
light, and apparently fragile, they are managed with skill, and safely ride 
over the waves, which they seem hardly to touch; and when they 
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reach an interruption in the navigation, they are taken from the water 
and carried to the next point of embarkation, across the intervening 
country. I had come down the Mississippi 1 in one of these shells, 

paddled by a crew of voyageurs, a race of men of tried fidelity, of 
wonderful muscular strength, and with powers of abstinence and re- 
pletion alternately tried by periods of want and abundance, which are 
at once the effect and the accompaniment of nomadic life. No French- 
man exceeds them in animal spirits, and no Dutchman in love of 
tobacco; and their intervals of exertion and repose are called pipes 

and pauses; and during the former, they paddle with the utmost force 
of their tawny arms, keeping time to their songs, which break upon 
the silence of the forest, while the period of relaxation is passed in 
cheerful conversation. 

One of those excitements, almost periodical, which make their ap- 
pearance among our Indian tribes, and which spread alarm upon the 
frontiers, had sudde nly manifested itself upon the upper regions of 
the Mississippi; and I had descended the river with a rapidity till then 
unknown ; travelling day and night, with short intervals of — for 
my willing but weary crew. U nder ordinary circumstances, | should 
have sought the first good place of encampment which presented 
itself toward the decline of day, and landing, should have taken from 
the water and brought to shore my canoe and luggage ; and pitch- 
ing my tent, and lighting a good fire, should have “disposed myself 
for a comfortable supper and a quiet night. But I was obliged to 
forego these luxuries of interior western travelling, and the night had 
already commenced, when I passed the mouth ‘of the Hiimoss, and 
was advanced, when the gradual relaxation of the current warned us 
that we were appr oaching the point of Junction of those great arte- 
ries of the continent, where the Missouri precipitates itself, with the 
force of its tremendous stream, into the Mississippi, and sending its 
current almost to the opposite bank, checks for many miles the power 
of its rival; a rival which usurps its name, but w hose changed charac- 
teristics from here to the sea, sufficiently indicate its inferiority. The 
peculiar features of these great rivers, seeking their origin in regions 
so distant, and mingling in a common mass, to pour their joint floods 
into the ocean, presents one of the most interesting subjects of con- 
sideration which the study of our geology offers to the inquirer. 

The current of the Missouri is igo > sate boiling, whirling, eddy- 
ing, as though confined within too narrow a space, and striving to 
escape from it: it is perpetually undermining its banks, which are 
thrown into the stream, almost with the noise of an avalanche, and 
its water is exceedingly turbid, mixed- with the earth, of which it 
takes possession, and exhibiting a whitish, clayey appearance, so dense 
and impenetrable to the light, that it is impossible to discern an object 
below the surface of the river. The Mississippi, on the contrary, is 
a quiet, placid stream, with a gentle current, and transparent water, 
where the traveller leaves few traces of its ravages behind him, and 
apprehends no danger before him. We had no moon, but the stars 
shone brightly, and danced in the clear water of the river, revealing 
the dark foliage of the forests, which seemed like walls to enclose us 
as we swept along, but still opening a passage to us as we advanced. 


Our Canadians had been merry, sending their songs along the water, 
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lepehing the stillness of the wlahe, dices by the clear voice of 
the favorite singer, and then by the loud chorus, in which each joined, 
with equal alacrity and strength of lungs. But as the night closed 
around us, their gayety disappeared ; ‘and the song and the chorus 
gradually died away, leaving us in the silence of the flood and forest, 
which seemed to be our wor rid ; alive only with the little band whose 
destiny was committed to as frail a bark as ever tempted danger. 

There seemed to be something sacred in the place and circum- 
stances. There was indeed no holy ground, nor was there near a 
burning bush, nor warning voice to proclaim the duty of adoration. 
But we all felt that we had reached one of those impressive spots in 
the creation of Gop, which speak his power in living characters; and 
we had reached it, covered by the shadows of night, whose obscurity, 
while it shrouded the minuter features of the scene, could not con- 
ceal its great outlines, though it added to the deep and breathless 
emotions with which we gazed around us, seeking to penetrate the 
narrow, gloomy barrier that shut us in. We fe It the very moment 
when we touched the waters of the Missouri. We heard tke boiling 
of its mighty stream around us. We were launched upon our Course 
almost like a race-horse in the lists. Our light canoe was whirled 
about by the boiling flood, and the thick, muddy water sent us back 
no fr iendly stars to guide and enliven us. The slightest obstacle we 
might have encountered, a tree projecting from the bank, a ‘ sawyer,’ 
or a floating log, would have torn off the frail material which was 
alone between us and the stream, and left not one of us to tell the 
story of our fate. And it was impossible to distinguish the danger, 
or to take any measures to avert it. But we reached Saint Louis i in 
safety ; and I look back to the impressions of that night, as among the 
most powerful which a life not void of adventures has made upon 
me. 

But I must not be diverted from the valley of the Seine to the great 
basin of the Mississippi by these reminiscences of western life and 
scenery, and of the stirring events with which I have mingled. The 
French river is after all a very respectable stream, and inv valuable for 
the purposes of communication, of fertility, and of salubrity. It enters 
Paris at the south-eastern corner, between the Garden of Plants and 
the open square where formerly rose the Bastile, but where the 
Column of July, surmounted by the gilt statue of Liberty, now 
marks the site of the inhumation of the citizens who fell in the great 
struggle of 1830 against the expiring effort of power. It divides 
the city into two unequal portions, having the Faubourg St. Germain, 
the residence of the old nobility, and the last refuge of the old ideas, 
upon the left, and the modern world upon the right. After passing 
many a spot consecrated by history, and bathing the walls of many a 
splendid monument, it leaves this great Babylon, and enters the open 
country at the Champs de Mars, the seat of French power and turbu- 
lence in the olden times. Here it sweeps through a beautiful region, 
approaching the foot of the declivity, which gradually rises into the 
elevated barrier that shuts in upon the south its wide valley , and which 
forms a deep curvilinear indentation, of many miles’ extent, which the 
river follows, and by whose course it is again brought near the city, 
at its northern barrier. Here the hill of Montmartre i is the promi- 
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nent object in the lassineupe, and it presente a far more agreeable 
spectacle, with its heavy but still picturesque wind-mills, than it will 
do when covered with bastions, and bristling with cannon, agreeably 
to the project now in execution for securing the capital of France 
against foreign invasion, and perhaps against domestic violence, by 
extensive fortifications. 

This great curve of the Seine, which in some portions of our country 
would be expressively indicated by the term oz-bow, to the natural 
beauties which adorn it joins all the embellishments which taste, 
wealth, and time, cay give. It contains the villages of Passy, remark- 
able for its extensive and beautiful prospects, for its medicinal waters, 
and for having been the residence of d’Estaing, of the Abbé Raynal, 
and above all, of Franklin: Auteuil, where Boileau, Moliére, Helve- 
tius, Condorcet, and Rumford, and many other men whose names 
belong to universal literature, sought refuge from the tumult of the 
capital: of Neuilly, whose superb avenue is a prolongation of the great 
route which traverses the Champs Elyseés to the Tuilleries, and 
which, situated upon the banks of the Seine, finds in its juxtaposition 
to the Royal Chateau, and to the Bois de Boulogne, attractions which 
render it an agreeable residence during the warm season of the year, 
though the principal occupation of its inhabitants, who are ‘ blanchis- 
seuses,’ Anglice, washerwomen, is any thing but romantic, and of 
Boulogne, another pretty refuge from Paris, when Paris becomes 
intolerable. This is an ancient village, going back to the first race of 
French kings ; and it was to its church thata crowd from Paris flocked 
to hear le frére Richard, a renowned preacher of the fifteenth century. 
An old chronicle, while describing the effect produced by the apostolic 
fervor of this holy man, gives us incidentally some curious information 
respecting the fashions adopted by the ladies of that period. ‘The 
men,’ says this quaint historian, “ burnt their gambling tables and chess- 
boards, their cards, their balls, and billiards; their nurelis, and all such 
things; and the ladies all the ornaments of their heads, as bourneaux, 
truffeaux, pieces of leather and whale-bone, which they put in their 
head-dresses, to make them stiff. They burnt also their horns and 
their tails, and a great heap of their finery.’ The village of Clichy is 
also found within this circuit. It contains many pleasant country 
houses, and was a royal seat in the reign of Dagobert, in the seventh 
century. Here is also Neuilly, a beautiful summer residence of the 
King of the French, and Boulogne, a residence not so magnificent, 
but not less beautiful, of Rothschild, the King of the Bankers. In 
their neighborhood, but on the opposite side of the river, is Surenne, 
where our countryman Mr. Wells possesses a very pretty place, 
and where his accomplished lady dispenses her hospitalities to 
a numerous circle of friends. The Bois de Boulogne, which covers 
perhaps one half of thisextensive sweep of the Seine, is a favored resort 
of the Parisians. Its walks and alleys, laid out with great taste, 
and maintained with great care, its green sward and its pretty 
trees, render it a charming excursion for the crowd, who, on foot, 
on horseback, and in carriages, seek relaxation in its solitude and 
shade. The contrast too is striking, for one passes instantane- 
ously from the confusion of this great city to all the quiet of distant 
seclusion. When an American, however, hears these small trimmed 
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and re trees, planted with mathematical precision, and divided 
by nice, clean gravel walks, called a forest, he involuntarily thinks of 
the interior region of his own continent, covered with the growth of 
the primitive ages, and extending to the shores of the Pacific; filled 
with the giants of vegetation, who rear their heads aloft, and stretch 
their mighty limbs over the surface of the earth, relics of the olden 
time, and witnesses of many an event forever lost to human know- 
ledge. 

The inclined plane which bounds this amphitheatre on the opposite 
side of the Seine, is studded with villages, country seats, and cultivated 
fields ; and in the distance, through a cleft in the high grounds, Ver- 
sailles rises into view, with its chateau and its parks; that splendid 
monument, the seat of the selfish magnificence of Louis XIV., of the 
shameless’ license of Louis XV., and of the virtues and imbecility of 
Louis X VI.; and where Louis Philippe has displayed his taste and 
patriotism, by forming a national temple, whose inscription, ‘ To all 
the Glories of France,’ proclaims to the visitor, whether native or 
foreigner, that genius and merit here find their appropriate. reward. 
It is indeed a superb collection, commemorative of the fastes and 
names which constitute the pride of France, and which adorn the 
brightest pages of French history. A character is sometimes illustra- 
ted by a simple fact; and the selfish isolation of Louis XIV., that 
predominant feeling, whieh led him to consider himself as every thing, 
and the kingdom and people as nothing; a feeling originating in his 
temperament, but nourished and strengthened by the abject flattery of 
which through life he was the object; is strikingly displayed by the 
numerous original portraits he left of himself, and by the neglect he 
showed to the | memory of his grand-father, Henry the Fourth, the very 
personification of a patriot king. I was told by one, who best knew, 
and whose common descent from these two celebrated men left his 
feelings without partiality between them, that the Chateau of Ver- 
sailles contained sixty portraits of Louis XIV. at the time of his de- 
cease, and not one of the Conqueror of the League. 

Standing on the elevated plateau of St. Cloud, the eye wanders over 
this delightful valley, strewed with palaces, chateaux, temples, villages, 
groves, and cottages, and then rests on the great city which lies before 
it in the distance. The nearest and most prominent object is the Arc 
de Triomphe, one of the most splendid efforts of modern architec- 
ture, and well worthy to form the portal of such a capital. Beyond 
it rise the dome of the ‘ Invalides,’ the towers of Notre Dame, the 
Column of the Place Vendome, the granitic Obelisk of Sesostris, and 
many other structures which embellish the French metropolis, and 
break the uniformity of its world of houses. And then comes the 
mass of buildings which bound the view in this direction, and which, 
burnished by the setting sun, seem like a rampart of light guarding 
the eastern horizon. 

The history of St. Cloud can be traced back to the period of the 
Roman domination in Gaul, when the contests between the oppressors 
and the oppressed drove some of the unfortunate inhabitants to seek 
refuge in the thick forests which then covered all this elevated region, 
and extended to the very border of the river. But it owes its present 
name and its first celebrity to its choice, as a retreat from the cares of 
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the world, by Clodoalde, the grand-son of Clovis, whose romantic his- 
tory, and escape from the fury of his uncles, is told by Gregory of 
Tours, and who in the sixth century exchanged a crown for a cowl, 
and finished his life in a hermitage, which he established here. From 
this time, it has been the theatre of many interesting events in French 
history, and it was the seat of the coup d’etat which transferred the 
sovereign power of France from the feeble hands of the Directory, to 
the fortunate General who so long guided her destiny. Sieyes, so 
fertile in constitutional projects, was the author of the lucky thought 
which removed the legislative body from the power of the turbulent 
Parisians to the silence of St. Cloud, where the military force could 
be brought to act without danger upon the disaffected representatives. 
When the plan of operations for placing Bonaparte at the head of the 
state had been well concocted, Regnier, upon the suggestion of Sieyes, 
taking advantage of a provision of the constitution which gave to the 
Council of Ancients the right to fix the place of session of the legis- 
lative body, proposed a decree, which was immediately passed, trans- 
ferring the place of meeting to St. Cloud, and giving to General 
Bonaparte the command of the ines force. The night which suc- 
ceeded the passage of this decree, and which preceded its execution, 
was employed as the vigils of revolution have alw ays been employed 
in Paris, in consultation and preparation, in securing friends and in 
gaining or intimidating enemies, and in circulating mysterious rumors, 
which, like the first breathings of the tempest, “foretell the coming 
storm. The next day found the actors of the great drama at their 
posts, assembled in the halls of the chateau of St. Cloud, when the 
principal performer made his entry upon the scene, surrounded by a 
brilliant état-major, and disclaiming the character of a Cesar or a 
Cromwell, and professing a most republican abnegation of all ambi- 
tious views, broke out into that theatrical apostrophe which forms so 
characteristic an incident in his career. After various reproaches, and 
answering or silencing the remarks of some of his adversaries, he left 
the Hall of the Ancients, where this scene passed, and repaired to the 
more numerous and more tumultuous branch of the legislature, the 
Council of Five Hundred, which held its session in an adjacent apart- 
ment. The events which passed here are well known: the firm- 
ness of his brother Lucien, and the attachment of the armed force, 
rescued the man, as his partisans love to call him, from his perilous 
position, and enabled him to consummate the revolution, and to render 
himself Master of France. 

The chateau and park of St. Cloud were purchased by Louis XIV. 
in 1658, and presented to his brother the Duke of Orleans, the head 
of the reigning dynasty of France. Great improvements in the 
buildings and grounds were made by the first possessor, under the 
direction of the most celebrated artists; and the embellishments were 
continued during the period of its occupation by the Orleans family, 
which was down to the year 1782. At this time, the Queen, Marie 
Antoinette, the unfortunate wife of Louis X VL., struck with the beauty 
of its situation, and with what Brown, the English picturesque gardener, 
would call its capability, a word, by the by, which became his own 
soubriquet, prevailed upon the grand-father of the king, Louis Philippe, 
to cede it to her, in exchange for Neuilly, which she held in her own 
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right. She greatly preferred her new acquisition, to the more splendid 
but more constrained and fatiguing residence of Versailles, and has 
left many proofs of her taste in the changes she introduced. 

When Napoleon became Emperor, this chateau was his favorite 
dwelling, and from his habitual residence there, his government was 
called the Cabinet of St. Cloud, as the ante-revolutionary government 
was called the Cabinet of Versailles, and the post-revolutionary one 
the Cabinet of the Tuilleries. He also took pleasure in improving 
the chateau and the domain around it; and Louis Philippe, who re- 
sides here with his family during the summer and autumn, with his 
accustomed magnificence, has followed and surpassed the projects of 
his predecessors, and has rendered this seat a true fairy palace and 
park; one of the most beautiful residences which can be found in 
Europe. The grounds are extensive and diversified, shaded by 
noble trees, and divided by sweeping gravel walks, which stretch in 
every direction, and c ontinually relieved by some column, statue, little 
lake, grotto, spouting jet d’eau, or murmuring cascade. To convey an 
idea of the scale of magnificence upon which these embellishments 
have been projected and executed, I will state, from the guide-books, 
that the great cascade has a fall of one hundred and eight feet, and a 
width of the same extent, and that the giant jet, so called, throws up 
a prodigious column of water to the height of one hundred and twenty- 
five feet; while both are set off with all the appliances which art can 
devise to heighten the effect they are so well calculated to produce. 
The water is brought in a canal from a considerable distance, and the 
supply far exceeds the quantity at Versailles. You can travel many 
miles in these woods, without returning upon your traces. 

The chateau is upon the first plateau, and the little village of Saint 
Cloud, hanging upon the declivity of the steep hill below it, is be- 
tween it and the river. The building consists of a main body, with 
two wings at right angles, forming a large court-yard, and open toward 
the valley of the Seine and the city of Paris. I have no talent for 
architectural description, and my observation leads me to avoid the 
effort ; for the impression it produces is always confused and unsatis- 
factory. I shall therefore leave to the reader the task of figuring to 
himself the aspect of such a monument and such a place. 

I had arrived at St. Cloud an invited guest to dinner. Our party 
originally consisted of four Americans: the Minister, Gov. Everett 
of Boston, Mr. Walsh of Philadelphia, and the Secretary of Legation. 
Unfortunately a sudden indisposition had prevented Mr. Walsh from 
accompanying us. This we all regretted, for this highly intelligent 
gentleman conciliates the respect of all with whom he is brought into 
contact. In connexion with his name, I may mention an incident 
concerning his invitation, which proves the kind consideration of the 
Royal Family. Not knowing his residence with certainty, two notes 
had been addressed to him, one at Paris, and another at Versailles, 
and each had been sent by a special messenger, so as to exclude the 
possibility of any mistake. 

The rest of our party had agreed to meet in the court of the 
chateau at the hour indicated, which was six o’clock. As royalty 
must not be intruded upon before its own time, so it must not be kept 
waiting after the time has arrived. Punctuality, therefore, which is 
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always a virtue, ecmune _ a duty of propriety, As the Minister 
was at Versailles, and Gov. Everett and the Secretary at Paris, the 
two latter had made an arrangement to come together, and to meet 
the former, who was to present them. The carriage which first 
arrived was to await the other in the outer court of the chateau. 

But alas! how often are the wisest plans of life defeated by some 
trivial but unforeseen circumstance. The King had visited Paris, and 
had not returned. Being every moment expected, the established 
etiquette did not allow a carriage to remain in the court. Our party, 
which first arrived from Paris, were therefore compelled to alight, 

and to enter the vestibule of the Palace. Here they wished to. re- 
main, until joined by the Minister; but they had been observed by 
the aid-de-camp on duty, who immediately sought them, and in- 
sisted upon introducing them into the hall of reception. Irom the 
vestibule they mounted a noble flight of marble stairs, which termi- 
nates at a landing, where the upper servants are stationed, and where 
a register is kept of all the visitors who enter. From here they 
passed into a lar ge square apartment, decorated —— superb 
pictures, and then into a billiard hall, which is hung around with rich 
gobelin tapestry, wrought with various scenes in the life of Henry the 
Fourth, and copied from the pictures of Rubens. The pictures are 
almost living and speaking, and it requires the evidence of feeling, to 
convince a person, not well acquainted with the products of this won- 
derful manufacture, that they are the efforts of the loom, and not of 
the pencil. The colors are admirable, and lights and shades are re- 
presented with a clearness of effect which is almost marvellous. 

Passing through this room as slowly as propriety allowed, but too 
rapidly to give us more than a glance at its treasures, we entered the 
Salon of Reception. 

Here we found several ladies and officers of the court assembled ; 
and after the usual interchange of compliments, we looked around 
upon this beautiful apartment. The furniture was in excellent taste ; 
at the same time rich and comfortable, but not gorgeous in its mate- 
rial, nor overloaded with ornament. ‘Two round-tables, surrounded 
with chairs, indicated the places where the Queen and the ladies of 
her family and court, as well as visitors, seat themselves habitually in 
the evening, and pass their time in conversation. 

This room is called the ‘Salon of Mercury,’ because the ceiling is 
painted with the attributes and deeds of the light-fingered god. Vari- 
ous allegories, drawn from the heathen mythology, are represented, 
and among them the Delivery of the Apple, and the Judgment of 
Paris. The walls are hung with gobelin tapestry, where are wrought 
some of the interesting incidents i in the life of Mary de Medicis, the 
wife of Henry the Fourth, the mother of Louis XIII, the grand- 
mother of Louis XIV., ond of Monsieur his brother, the founder of 
the Orleans family. We had a better opportunity to examine these 
hangings than those in the preceding apartment; but it would be 
vain to endeavor by description to convey a notion of the effect they 
produce. The figures seem to stand out from the surface, and there 
is a delicacy and accuracy in their outline and details, which rival the 
designs of the great master Rubens, from which they have been 
wrought. One of them, representing the conclusion of peace in 
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1620, contains a winged and naked Mercury, the very beau ideal of 
manly beauty. 

In a few minutes, the Queen, with her youngest daughter, the 
Princess Clémentine, entered the room, and after saluting the com- 

any, and conversing with the American guests, took her seat in a 
find of alcove, opening into a gallery, which surmounts the court, 
and commands a full view of the magnificent environs. The Muinis- 
ter soon arrived, and then different members of the Royal Family, who 
were followed by the King. The manners and address of Louis 
Philippe are prepossessing, and he has that ease and self-possession 
which an early knowledge of the world and a participation in society 
never fail to give. Although sixty-eight years of age, his appearance 
is firm, and his step elastic; and he has a perfect command of him- 
self, which enables him to control his emotion, and to conceal from 
the world whatever troubles the cares of royalty, even of French 
royalty, bring with them. He was dressed in the ordinary style of 
French gentlemen, wearing a plain blue coat, ornamented on the left 
breast with the star of the Legion of Honor, and what is peculiar to 
himself, but which is his usual habit, having the chain of his watch, 
with several keys and seals, suspended at one of his button-holes. 
Bowing to the company as he entered, in such a manner as to seem 
to neglect no one, he advanced to the Minister, and with much kind- 
ness of manner asked him several questions. We were then pre~ 
sented, and he became quite particular in his attentions to Gov. Eve- 
rett. It was obvious that he knew the high consideration which this 
distinguished gentleman enjoys in our country, and he had too much 
sagacity not to discover, after a very short intercourse, that this repu- 
tation was most justly founded. 1 more than once during the even- 
ing felt proud of this representative of American intelligence, not less 
than at the favorable impression he produced upon the circle, con- 
firmed by the observation of a lady of high rank, who conversed with 
him. 

Very soon the double doors were thrown open, by a principal ser- 
vant, and the Aide-de-camp de Service, approaching the Queen, in- 
timated, by a slight inclination, that the dinner was served. The 
(lueen, walking up to the Minister, took his arm, and led the way to 
the dining hall. The King followed, leading his beautiful daughter- 
in-law, the Duchesse de Nemours, and then the Duc de Nemours, 
with his sister, the Princess Clémentine. The Duc d’Aumale, the 
youngest son of the King, gave his arm to one of the ladies of the 
court, and the two American guests then succeeded, each honored in 
a similar manner. After us, came the military officers, and the other 
persons invited to the table. We passed through a kind of vestibule, 
where a band of military music, belonging to the troops on duty at 
the chateau, was arranged, but concealed from view, and which 
played while we proceeded, and took our seats, and during a con- 
siderable portion of the repast. Entering the dining-room, we found 
ourselves in a long apartment, modestly decorated and furnished, and 
having in its centre a table with thirty covers. The service was beau- 
tiful, and I may observe, en passant, that in this branch of domestic 
arrangements, the French far exceed the English. Their Sévres por- 
celain, and their rich bronze, with its deep orange, which contrasts 
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so admirably with the color of the ave er rpiate, give a most imposing 
effect to their table equipage. And then the design is conceived in ex- 
quisite taste, and executed with great skill. It may well be supposed 
that the dinner service of the King of france, and the richest indi- 
vidual perhaps in the world, is befitting his station and country; and 
I must leave the reader to draw upon his imagination for a just con- 
ception of it, as I eschew all attempts at such descriptions. 

The King placed himself in the centre of one side of the table, 
having a vacant chair on his left, and the Duchesse de Nemours on 
his right. The Queen was on the opposite side, having the Ameri- 
can Minister on her right, and the Duc de Nemours on her left, The 
Princess Clémentine was on the right of the Minister, and the Duc 
d’Aumale on the left of the vacant chair. The other guests seated 
themselves as they entered, without confusion, and apparently with- 
out any previous arrangement. Before we had finished the soup, 
Madame Adelaide, the King’s sister, entered very quietly, and without 
disturbing any one, took the chair by the side of the King, which had 
been reserved for her. As she remarked, ladies cannot prepare their 
toilettes as speedily as gentlemen; and having accompanied her 
brother from Paris, she had not had time to complete her arrange- 
ments when the dinner was announced. 

I do not intend to betray my ignorance, by any affected knowledge 
of the sublime mysteries of French gastronomy. As to the mets, and 
the entremets, and all the other terms which belong to this favorite 
science, | avow, with all reasonable humility, that one more unlearned 
in the compositions they designate, can no where be found. And 
after having had some opportunities, and not unfavorable ones too, to 
indulge in the good things of Parisian gourmanderie, 1 do not hesitate 
to make the shameful confession, that I have cooked a piece of bear’s 
meat upon a stick before the fire, with nothing but the woods around 
me, and the heavens above me, and have cut off the morsels with a 
knife, while I held them with my fingers, and then ate them with 
greater relish than ever accompanied the choicest dish which I have 
partaken in France. And I was one day exceedingly diverted with 
an amusing incident, which recalled to me forcibly the contrast be- 
tween past and present scenes. Circumstances rendered it necessary 
that I should once resort to Chevet, the celebrated restaurateur of the 
Palais Royal, to prepare a dinner for me. It is a folly I have not 
committed since, nor do I intend to, for such a display suits my taste 
as little as it does my finances. And behold, to my amazement, the 
artiste, as the French call him, but in plein truth, this man of pots and 
kettles, drove up to the door in a handsome carriage, and descended 
the steps, which his postillion let fall, with all the air of the President 
of the Council. ‘Thinks I to myself, verily a contrast! Western 
life and Parisian life have their peculiar characteristics; but give me 
the freedom and the excitement of our forests, and I will cheerfully 
relinquish all participation in the eflorts of Parisian cooks, even when 
they repair to their labor in their own carriages. 

The dinner at Saint Cloud passed as dinners usually pass, in some 
conversation, but still more in the laudable operations of eating and 
drinking. Thank heaven, the days of ‘ healths’ and ‘toasts’ have gone 
by! The fashion is dead, never to be resuscitated. Even in the palmy 
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days of its existence, I had an intuitive horror of those vinous saluta- 
tions, when a man could not touch his glass without popping his head 
in his neighbor’s face, and often at the risk of having his nose broken 
by some attentive friend, whose thirsty propensities were manifested 
by the same striking ceremony. I have often thought that the exces- 
sive absurdity of this custom might be ludicrously exhibited, by con- 
verting the salutation from the glass to the plate, and instead of drink- 
ing a health, or a ‘sentiment,’ as it was called, gravely eating our 
good wishes, whenever we began a new dish. 

The order and silence with which the domestic service of the din- 
ner was conducted, were honorable to the interior organization of 
the royal household. There was no hurry nor confusion on the one 
hand, nor indifference nor carelessness on the other; but the ser- 
vants were alert and attentive; and there was at least one domestic 
for each person at the table. Like the customary arrangements 
at the French dinners, there were three removes, and the dishes 
were changed and renewed with promptitude and regularity, being 
brought in by a long file of servants, each of whom delivered 
his charge to a superior attendant, by whom it was placed upon 
the table. The whole ceremony did not exceed one hour, when we 
returned to the Salon of Reception in the order we had left it. In 
French society, the practice which prevails in England, and which we 
have borrowed from that country, of sitting at table after the ladies 
have retired, and guzzling wine, (the epithet is a coarse one, but not 
so coarse as the custom,) is unknown. It is a relic of barbarism, and 
ought to be banished. It leads too often to orgies, and not to plea- 
sures; substituting for rational enjoyment excessive indulgence. I 
have never been at a dinner in Continental Europe, where the ladies 
and gentlemen did not retire from the table together. It is very 
seldom that the entertainment exceeds eighty or ninety minutes; and 
often after returning to the salon, I have heard some experienced 
eater observe, with all the self-complacency inspired by a most satis- 
factory meal, ‘It was an excellent dinner, and we were at table but an 
hour !” 

When we reached the family parlor, as it may be called, we found 
the Duke and the Duchess of Orleans there. They have a separate 
establishment at the chateau, and had dined ex famille, but had come 
to join the circle of the court, and to pass the evening with it. The 
Duke is a tall, elegant young man, with an expressive countenance, 
and great ease of manners. He has received a careful education, 
and has mingled much with the world; and these advantages, joined 
to great native vigor of intellect, have well prepared him for the task 
he will probably be one day called upon to fill. The Duchess has a 
sweet countenance, indicative of a most amiable disposition, and at 
the same time beaming with intelligence ; and her character is in con- 
formity with these annunciations. 

The Queen took her seat at one of the round tables, with her sister, 
her two daughters-in-law, and her daughter, and some other ladies ; 
while the rest placed themselves at a similar table in another part of 
the room. We were then presented to the Duke and Duchess of 
Orleans, and the former conversed during a considerable time with 
Gov. Everett. 
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The King invited the Minister to accompany him to another wing 
of the chateau. They passed through the two rooms I have already 
described on arriving, and then entered a long apartment called the 
Gallery of Apollo. The ceiling is splendidly painted, and the walls 
are ornamented with medallions, and hung with upward of ninety 
pictures ; and there are superb vases, and other precious works of art, 
distributed through the apartment. This is a favorite promenade of 
the King, who frequently walks here after dinner, seeking exercise, 
which is necessary to his health, and which his duties and the attacks 
to which his life is exposed do not permit him to take in the open air; 
and apparently happy to forget the oppressive cares of a crown, in 
the reminiscences of former times, and particularly of his adventures 
in the United States. I have understood that upon this very evening 
he recounted to the Minister an anecdote, which perhaps the reader 
will pardon me for inserting here. It was told with great good humor, 
and with that happy tact which is one of his peculiar characteristics. 

The King has much facility in learning languages, and he speaks 
English, as every Englishman and American who has conversed with 
him knows, as well as if it were his native tongue. I understand 
him to be equally conversant with Spanish, Italian, and German; and 
his knowledge of the latter led to the incident I am about to relate. 
The King, then Duke of Orleans, was travelling from Harper’s 
Ferry to Winchester; and stopping at one of the villages upon the 
route, entered a public house, where he found a number of persons, 
of German descent, engaged in conversing, drinking, and smoking. 
A friendly intercourse was soon established between the new-comer 
and his predecessors at the inn, and they talked over the stirring 
events which were then passing in their father-land, where the French 
armies had overrun the country, and where ‘great events were on the 
gale.’ The stranger was able to gratify their curiosity, recounting 
with frankness the events which had occurred. They never doubted 
but that he was born east of the Rhine, and little suspected that the 
unknown traveller was the second in command in two great battles 
which had driven the German armies from the frontiers of France. 
After some time, they asked him in what part of Germany he was 
born, and he then told them he was a Frenchman, and a native of 
Paris. Their ancestral indignation was immediately excited, and his 
new friends were at once converted into foes. They thought their 
plausible companion was an unworthy renegade, who denied his 
parentage, and whose pride or principles induced him to claim the 
name of Frenchman. ‘Shame upon you!’ said the leader, ‘shame 
upon you! You are a base German, to abjure your country, and I 
will give you a mark as a token of your apostacy!’ And, ‘suiting the 
action to the word,’ he threw at his head a heavy loaf of bread, which 
he held in his hand, and from which he was about to cut a substantial 
slice. But that head was destined to wear a crown, and not to be 
broken by this missile, though launched with hearty good will. The 
fugitive Prince avoided it, and escaped the consequences of his too 
free avowal. 

In about half an hour, the king returned from his promenade, and 
soon after the musicians, who are nominally attached to the royal 
household, and called the Musique de Roi, made their appearance, 
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The band contains some of the most celebrated composers and per- 
formers of France, who have this honorary title, and who serve at the 
palace upon all state occasions, and whenever called there for the 
gratification of the royal family. They belong to the French opera 
of Paris, known officially as the Royal Academy of Music, under 
which designation it receives a large annual allowance from the 
treasury, without which appropriation it could not exist. It may be 
new to the reader, it certamly was to me, to find that many of the 
Parisian operas, theatres, and spectacles, are kept in operation by 
largesses, granted to them from the public funds. The practice has 
often been reprobated, and attempts to correct it have been made in 
the Chamber of Deputies, as well upon the ground of such a desti- 
nation being an improper application of the means of the state, as of 
the manifest injustice to all the other cities of the kingdom, which are 
compelled to support their own places of public amusement. But 
these efforts have been vain, and the spectacle-going public of the 
capital, rich and poor, are enabled by this most unjust and misplaced 
bounty to enjoy their favorite amusement at a cheap rate. Political 
motives, however, have obviously their weight in this arrangement, 
and the government probably thinks that theatres and operas are 
better than émeutes. 

This band consists of about thirty performers, and is directed by 
Auber, one of the most eminent composers of France. It contains 
Grasset, the chief of the orchestra, Habeneck, the first violin, 
Franchomme, the first violincello, Galley, the first French horn, 
and others enjoying a high professional reputation, and well known 
to the musical circles of Paris. Adjoining the salon, in which 
we were assembled, is the library, a beautiful room, finished and fitted 
up with great taste, and what is better, supplied with a valuable and 
extensive collection of books. The performers were introduced into 
this apartment, and the folding-doors being thrown open, they enter- 
tained the company with some of their happiest efforts. 

But I feel that | am approaching dangerous ground, and must 
pause before I reach a precipice. I must avow, with equal frank- 
ness, humility, and bad taste, that 1 have no ecstatics for the artifices of 
music, and that I have a most unfashionable contempt for all operas, 
whether Italian or Potawatamie ; whether represented at the Odeon, 
or at the council-house of my old friend Topniké. And if I were 
compelled to select the greatest absurdity which modern fashion 
exhibits, it would be a troop of performers, singing at each other, as 
though carrying on the real business of life, and that too in a language 
which not one in twenty of the enraptured auditory understands. I 
have been caught once or twice, such is the influence of example upon 
us all; but if ever I carry my ears again within hearing of Rubini, 
Tamburini, or any of the singers par excellence, I will consent to leave 
them open to those shrill vociferations which might excite the envy 
of an Indian warrior, instead of protecting myself, as I have hereto- 
fore done, by closing my auditory nerves. It is my firm belief that a 
vast majority of the habitués of the Italian Opera go there for a place 
of resort to exhibit themselves, to gaze upon others, and to attain or 
maintain a reputation for fashion, without the slightest real regard for 
the music. 
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As the evening advanced, the persons who are entitled to what is 
called the right of entrée, or in other words, who are expected to pre- 
sent themselves occasionally in the evening at the royal residence, 
began to make their appearance. At the French court, the King and 
his family assemble together every evening, in a domestic circle, the 
ladies seated at round tables, engaged in some light needle-work, 
destined to a charitable object, and the gentlemen walking about the 
apartment, and engaged in conversation. Here the Diplomatic Corps, 
and various members of French society, are admitted without special 
invitation, and enjoy the facilities of communication with the royal 
family. 

Among the first who arrived, were the Spanish Prince, Don Fran- 
cisco de Paulo, his wife, and two daughters. He is the brother of 
Don Carlos, and the uncle of the reigning Queen of Spain. His 
wife is the sister of the Queen Regent Christina, who has just abdi- 
cated, of the Duchess de Berri, and of the present King of Naples, 
and she is the niece of the Queen of France. Don Francisco has 
nothing prepossessing in his appearance; but as his good and bad 
qualities are equally unknown to me, I shall say nothing of him. He 
does not mingle much in the society of Paris, and is almost unknown 
there. After a short time we quitted the apartment, without any 
formal leave-taking; and thus pleasantly passed three hours at 
Saint Cloud. 

But this is the sunshine of French life: it has also its deep shadows; 
and if any American envies the one, let him recollect that the other 
does not rest upon his country. If we have no St. Cloud, neither 
have we any of that misery to which the inequality of condition in 
Europe gives birth. Here is a family, elevated by its position, esti- 
mable by its virtues, and surrounded by all those external circum- 
stances which the world considers as the elements of true happiness : 
and what is better, they have also those moral qualities, without which 
high rank becomes the shame of its possessors, and a pernicious ex- 
ample to all within the sphere of its influence. And yet the head of 
this family, the Chief of the State, cannot pass the threshold of his 
door, without being exposed to the bullet of the assassin. What a 
reproach upon the country, where such crimes are engendered, if not 
applauded ! 

Thank God! we have in our country ‘ nezther poverty nor riches,’ in 
the European acceptation of these terms. We have none of those 
overgrown fortunes, which accumulate in particular families enor- 
mous wealth, placing under their control large regions of fertile land, 
with all who mhabit them; and thus rendering the mass miserable, 
that the few may live in luxury. I content myself with stating the 
facts as they exist, without comment or reproach; neither seeking to 
investigate the cause, nor to suggest the remedy. As one of the 
phases of human life, an American may well be anxious to observe 
the condition and manners of high European society, and to describe 
them for his countrymen. But the description, if faithful, will con- 
tain much more for warning than for imitation. When contrasted 
with the extremity of penury and wretchedness which every where 
meet the eye, the present tendency of the institutions in Europe, 
whether continental or‘insular, presents a subject of painful reflection 
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to the foreign traveller, and I should think of serious alarm to every 
lover of good order, and to every well-wisher to human nature. In 
fact, European society is a volcano, prepared at any moment for an 
eruption, which may bury beneath its lava the happiness of genera- 
tions. The evil, in truth, lies far deeper than mere appearances indi- 
cate. Political institutions certainly require regeneration; a better 
adaptation to the present state of society, and to the prevalent opinions 
of the world; a system of legislation and administration, not in the 
interest of the few who govern, but seeking the general welfare of 
the entire community. But beyond this, there are causes in opera- 
tion which laws cannot reach, and which governments, if they can 
affect, cannot control. Property is too unequally divided; popula- 
tion presses to closely upon subsistence ; employment is too often 
wanting, and too insufficiently paid; and penury and misery are the 
consequences. Life, in advance, offers to the laboring man nothing 
but a perpetual struggle to procure the means of subsistence, and the 
prospect of early decrepitude, and of a death in some den of wretch- 
edness, public or private. The extremity of suffering which the old 
world exhibits, is beyond the reach of an American imagination to 
conceive. I shall confine myself to a single fact. I passed the last 
summer at Versailles, where the commanding general put at my dis- 
position a sous-officer to accompany me in my walks, and to point out 
the various localities worthy of particular observation, at that seat of 
wonders. He was a very intelligent man, and well educated; and I 
owe to his conversation much knowledge of the true condition of things 
in the internal economy of France. He was from the neighborhood 
of Amiens, and his father was a small proprietor. I asked him, one 
day, what was the usual breakfast of the laboring people in that part 
of the country. He said, ‘ Plenty of water, and a piece of ammunition 
bread, rubbed with an onion !’ 

Well may an American exclaim with the royal Psalmist, not proudly, 
but with all the humility of gratitude to that Providence who has given 
us such a country and such institutions: ‘ The lines are fallen unto me 
in pleasant places ; yea, I have a goodly heritage!’ 


THE PYRAMIDS. 


Lo! Egypt’s pyramids, that lone, | Those shells to us the record bear, 


In silent grandeur stand, 
Lifting their time-defying brows 
High o’er her plains of sand ! 
Scan every stone from base to brow, 
. _ And to the light each record bring ; 
Then tell me who lies buried there, 
A bullock or a king ? 


No trace remains !— no record now 
Is found their origin to tell ; 
Whether a monarch slumbers there, 
Or there an idol fell ! 
Like shells of ocean on some mount, 
Whose forehead greets the sky, 
— those monumental piles 
hich in vast ruin lie. 


Providence, (R. I.) Dec., 1840. 


That once, in days of old, 
High o’er that lofty mountain’s brow 
The waves of-ocean roll’d. . 
So unto us, these mouldering piles 
The truthful record bear, 
That once the tide of life and light 
Flow’d on triumphant there. 


As oft upon the deep, dark sky, / 
When earth is robed in night, 
Like glance of rushing eagle’s eye, 
Appears the meteor’s light: 
So burst a light =e the gloom 
Of Egypt’s darkened sky ; 
A light to guide her to the tomb, 
o gild her des'iny ! 





The Norsemen. (January, 


WAYSIDE PASS AGES§&8. 


NUMBER ONE. 


THE NORSEMEN. 


Some three or four years since, a fragment of a statue rudely chisseled from dark gray stone, was 
found in the town of Bradford, on the Merrimack. Its origin must be left entirely to conjecture. The 
fact that the ancient Northmen visited New-England, some centuries before the discoveries of Colum- 
bus, is now very generally admitted. 


Girt from the cold and silent Past! 

A relic to the Present cast; 

Left on the ever-changing strand 

Of shifting and unstable sand, 

Which wastes beneath the steady chime 
And beating of the waves of Time! 

Who from its bed of primal rock 

First wrenched thy dark, unshapely block ? 
Whose hand, of curious skill untaught, 

Thy rude and savage outline wrought ? 


The waters of my native stream 

Are glancing in the sun’s warm beam : 
From sail-urged keel and flashing oar 
The circles widen to its shore; 

And cultured field and steepled town 
Slope to its willowed margin down. 

Yet, while this morning breeze is bringing 
The mellow sound of church-bells ringing, 
And rolling wheel, and rapid jar 

Of the fire-winged and steedless car, 
And voices from the wayside near 

Come quick and blended on my ear, 

A spell is in this old gray stone — 

My thoughts are with the Past alone ! 


A change ! — the steepled town no more 
Stretches along the sail-thronged shore ; 
Like palace-domes in sunset’s cloud, 
Fade sun-gilt spire and mansion proud ! 
Spectrally rising where they stood, 

I see the uld, primeval wood ; 

Dark, shadow-like, on either hand 

I see its solemn waste expand : 

It climbs the green and cultured hill, 

It arches o’er the valley’s rill; 

And leans from cliff and crag, to throw 
Its wild arms o’er the stream below. 
Unchanged, alone, the same bright river 
Flows on, as it will flow forever ! 

I listen, and I hear the iow 

Soft ripple where its waters go ; 

I hear behind the panther’s cry, 

The wild bird’s scream goes thrilling by, 
And shyly on the river’s brink 

The deer is stooping down to drink. 


But hark ! — from wood and rock flung back, 
What sound eomes up the Merrimack ? 

What sea-worn barks are those which throw 
The light spray from each rushing prow ? 
Have they not in the North Sea’s blast 
Bowed to the waves the straining mast? 
Their frozen sails the wintry sun 

Of Thulé’s night has shone upon; 

Flapped by the sea-bird’s gusty sweep 

Round icy drift, and headland steep. 
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Wild Jutland’s wives and Lochlin’s daughters 
Have watched them fading o’er the waters, 
Lessening through driving mist and spray, 
Like white-wing’d sea-birds on their way! 


Onward they glide — and now I view 
Their iron-armed and stalwart crew; 

Joy glistens in each wild blue eye, 

Turned to green earth arid summer sky: 
Each heal seamed breast has cast aside 
Its cumbering vest of shaggy hide; 
Bared to the sun and soft warm air, 
Streams back the Norsemen’s yellow hair. 
I see the gleam of axe and spear, 

The onal of sunitten shields I hear, 
Keeping a harsh and fitting time 

To Saga’s chaunt, and Runic rhyme; 
Such lays as Zetland’s Scald has sung, 
His gray and naked isles a 

Or muttered low at midnight’s hour, 
Round Odin’s mossy stone of power. 

The wolf beneath the Arctic moon 

Has answered to that startling rune; - 
The Gaal has heard its stormy swell, 
The light Frank knows its summons well; 
Tona’s sable-stoled Culdee 

Has heard its sounding o’er the sea, 

And swept with hoary beard and hair 

His altar’s foot in trembling prayer! 


*T is past — the ’ wildering vision dies 
In darkness on my dreaming eyes! 
The forest vanishes in air — 
Hill-slope and vale lie starkly bare ; 
I hear the common tread of men, 
And hum of work-day life again: 
The mystic relic seemis alone 

A broken mass of common stone; 


‘ And if it be the chisseled limb 


Of Berserkar or idol grim — 

A fragment of Valhalla’s Thor, 
Or Tyr, the restless god of War, 
Or Praga of the Runic lay, 

Or love-awakening Siona, 

I know not — for no graven line, 
Nor Druid mark, nor Runic sign, 
Is left me here, by which to trace 
Its name, or origin, or place. 


Yet, for this vision of the Past, 
This glance upon its darkness cast, 
My spirit bows in gratitude 
Before the Giver of all good, 
Who fashioned so the human mind, 
That from the waste of Time behind, 
A simple stone, ur mound of earth, 
Can summon the departed forth ; 
Quicken the Past to life again — 
The Present lose in what hath been, 
And in their primal freshness show 
The buried forms of long ago. 
As if a portion of that Thought 
By which the Eternal will is wrought, 
Whose impulse fills anew with breath 
‘Phe frozen solitude of Death, 
To mortal mind were sometimes lent, 
To mortal musings sometimes sent, 
To whisper — even when it seems 
But Memory’s phantasy of dreams — _ 
Through the mind’s waste of wo and sin, 
Of an immortal origin ! 
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QUIET THOUGHTS ON PASTORAL LIFE. 


Vuurers, Duke of Buckingham, annoyed by a dog that barked at 
his Grace while walking in Hy de-Park, and that seemed disposed to 
bite, turned upon the cur, and said to him, ‘I wish to that you 
were married, and settled in the country !’ 

I have often thought that there was a great deal of sound practical 
wisdom, and quite as much philosophy 2s goed-nature in the wish. 
Men talk of marrying and settling in the country, or of closing their 
days by a tranquil country life, as if it required nothing more than a 
simple aspiration to accomplish a char se of this sort; and as if they 
could pack up their habits along with their clothes, and move all their 
old associations bodily on to a farm by one of these modern applica- 
tions of steam-power. 

My dear Sir, this is a sad mistake! Most men of a certain age 
might as rationally attempt to fold up their shadows, and carry them 
into the country in am empty claret-box, as undertake with any hope 
of success to change a town: -life for the endui ‘Ing gratification of these 
bucolical pr »pensities. There may possibly be fuund one instance ; 
indeed one solitary instance rises before me at this moment, of a highly 
gifted Gentleman retiring into a passage of cou. ry that his own pen 
had made classica', and establishing an abode of true affection, hospi- 
tality, and joy. This might be cited as an exception; but then here 
is a spirit that has a world of its own, and that in the words of Dan 
Spenser, might make ‘a sunshine in a shadie place.’ 

But speaking of ordinary men and things, | never yet knew the 
experiment permanently tosucceed. I allude of course to the scheme 
of existence in these United States; and I am led to this expression 
ef my thoughts from the distressing fact that several of my friends, 
with whom it has been delightful to interchange the courtesies of life, 
and who gave excellent dinners in civilized society, are at this time 
sitting beneath ‘the shade of melancholy boughs,’ or contemplating a 
total removal into the dark and untried regions of a country life. 

The project is beautiful in the perspective. A certain degree of 
pleasurable excitement is kept up during the choice of the place of 
repose ; in the purchase of the estate; in the refitting or building of 
the house; in changing the lawn from gorse and white-weed into 
rolled and cropped ‘velvet, and pampering and caressing the Earth 
into its lightest imaginable green. We like also to spend money, and 
it is w ell. to have an excuse for doing so; and then there is a charm 
in the shuttle-cock motion betwixt the two scenes of town and country; 
but all this cannot last long. The house is finished in the course of 
one year; the farm stocked in two; the money gone in three; and 
the dream ended quite as soon as the money. 

The motion to and from town by the way is very apt to continue. 
A Reverend Gentleman of my acquaintance, who lives in the most 
beautiful parish perhaps in the state, told me that when he wanted a 
meeting of his Vestry, he went on board the steam-boat. He found 
them al! there, wardens, vestrymen, clerk, sexton, and precentor, all 
in raptures with the beauty of the country, and all shooting out of it 
into town at the rate of eighteen miles an hour, the finest morning 
of the year. 
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‘ Reverend Sir,’ said I, humbly, ‘ what may the cause be that should 
induce this frequently-recurring appetite for our great Babel? Some 
of your parishioners are, 1 know, altogether beyond the reach of 
wordly care in reference to their estates, and others again have none 
now left to look after ? 

‘Why faith, my dear John,’ said he ——— NO,I am wrong ! 
His Reverence very discreetly replied, that he knew nothing of the 
condition of their estates; but he believed that some of his flock, if 
he might call them such without exciting animadversion, came fre- 
quently to town to vary the scene and read the papers of the morning ; 
visiting perhaps before the return of the boat, the markets at either 
end of Fulton-street. 

‘So, so,’ said 1, ‘these markets of ours have still some charm left 
for them then; and yet they hold forth in praise of their three village 
butchers, as if no cibarious want were left ungratified.’ 

‘My friend,’ said the Rector, ‘the objection to our butchers is sim- 
ply this, that at one season of the year their three carts are filled with 
veal and veal only; at another with lamb and only lamb; and at andé- 


ther exclusively with beef or mutton. Now the markets in question 
are 





‘Various, 
That the mind of desultory man, 


Studious of change, and pleased with novelty, 
May be indulged.’ 


And then we are all —for why should we deny it 1— of the same race 
as was the father of Esau, and love that perfume of the pathless 
wood, or that vivacious relish of the sea-shore, that one sometimes 
traces in the well-dressed dish of game.’ , 

‘ But it cannot be that they come to town for this only, or even prin- 
cipally, Doctor, for I understand that hardly any attention is paid in 
the country to the game-laws, and that your parishioners shoot right 
and left at snipe, woodcock, and partridge, with the most reckless dis- 
regard of the day of the month, and often of the month itself.’ 

‘You are severe, John, indeed you are; a few brace of partridges 
before the day perhaps, and an occasional young woodcock of much 
promise for a broil at breakfast, not overdone, but tasting of the hic- 
kory coals; and this at the close possibly of June, instead of waiting 
quite until the very fourth day of July; no, no, ‘1 confess the cape,’ 
‘I confess two sleeves,’ but, as honest Grumio says, ‘There’s error 
i’ the bill, error i the bill!’ 

‘Well, it may be so, my good Sir, it may be so; but think it augurs 
very little for the spiritual condition of ‘the flock’ that they should be 
darting down the river as they do to get hold of the first shad, and 
keep up the price of salmon in the early season. With us poor citi- 
zens, the case is different. ‘Treason lay in our way, and we found it.’ 
Our daily course is through the market, and we may occasionally in- 
dulge a little without compunction; but it is far different to come 
down forty miles with malice prepense after a dish of fish or game, 
when one ought to be at home studying the Practical Agriculturalist 
and Complete System of Husbandry, or Davy’s Chemistry as applied 
to the amelioration of soils.’ 

‘It has not been without a certain degree of surprise and regret,’ 
said the Rector, ‘that I have observed the restlessness of some of my 
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friends when at their country-seats. At their first arrival and for a 
short time afterward, their enjoyment seems like the indulgence of 
a natural taste; but the zest wears off with the novelty, and ennui, 
which is merely an incidental disorder in town, is a mortal disease 
when it attacks man in the shades of Retirement. The great Falk- 
land used to say, that ‘he pitied unlearned gentlemen in the country 
on a rainy day ;’ but there is a listlessness, and an inaptitude for occu- 
pation, that no sunbeam can at all times dispel from the mind even of 
the learned, and against which the country has beyond doubt fewer 
expedients than the town.’ 

‘Have you ever known an instance of an individual bred to a city 
life, who, after his improvements as they are called were completed, 
could remain upon them the year round in contentment and repose ?” 

‘* Contentment and repose,’ my dear John!’ said the Rector; ‘I 
might parry your question by asking you to define the meaning of 
the two words as applied to mortal man, but I will meet the matter 
boldly. Yes, | have known such an Instance. It certainly is not an 
évery-day occurrence to meet with such an one, but I am safe in say- 
ing that there is a class of mind capable of it. It is the class, the 
small class, ‘to whom no note is dissonant that tells of life.’ It is the 
‘not many wise, not many learned,’ of the Scripture ; the spiritual ; 
the pure of heart; the class to whom the highest promise of 
futurity is given. As to the instances I have known, I grant that 
they are few; but as these pass over the field of my recollection 
my thoughts dwell upon one individual with unfading interest, who 
came to reside at a beautiful place, that bordered upon my parish so 
closely as to give me frequent opportunities of an acquaintance with 
her, and I did not fail to cultivate it. How shall I describe her to you, 
and yet escape the danger of enthusiasm ? 

‘She had passed the bloom of youth before she came among us, and 
yet her face was like the morning of an April day; and pleasure, and 
delight, hope, intelligence, truth, sympathy, came of their own accord, 
and beamed over it. I have walked with her in the fields; and 
flowers that were hidden from my sight, or that entirely escaped the 
notice of my unpractised eye, revealed themselves to her, almost at 
every step; and as often as she plucked one, she seemed to draw 
from the bosom of the earth a fresh argument for the love of Gop; 
so exquisite were the order, the usefulness and beauty that she ex- 
hibited, in all its parts, as she divided the plant with her graceful and 
discriminative touch. Her cheerfulness was unfailing, and it sprang 
from a well-regulated, enlarged, and cultivated mind, active in the 
performance of every duty with quiet, unostentatious zeal, and drawn 
by this activity of good away from all those selfish purposes that con- 
trol and possess the unoccupied spirit. 

The farm they had purchased was on the outskirts of one of our 
few remaining manors, and while she passed in silence through the 
primzeval woods which cover parts of that extensive domain, I could 
see that she realized the beautiful expression of the poet: 


‘Sure there ’s a hidden power, 
Mid the lone majesty of untam’d nature, 
Controlling sober reason! 


> 


‘You remember the verses, John —— 
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‘Certainly, I do,’ I replied; ‘ they contain almost the finest line in 
the language.’ 


‘It appeared,’ continued the Rector, ‘as if she held converse with 
the latent power that.the poet imagines to exist in those deep recesses 
of nature; and though nothing could be more simple and unstudied 
than her language, infinite thought dwelt upon the confines of her 
imagination, and long-sustained passages of light, like those that radi- 
ate from the Aurora of the North, glowed in her manner and ex- 
pression.’ 

‘ You are figurative, my good Rector,’ said I, ‘and yet you give me 
the idea of a delightful spirit.’ 


‘She was one of the few, John, that are suited to the retirement of 


a Country Lire.’ Joun Waters. 


STANZAS 


BY A LADY IN THE COUNTRY: COMMUNICATED BY THE RECTOR TO JOHN WATERS. 


“ 


THE AIR SPIRIT. 


My home is in yon fleecy cloud 

The sun is gilding bright ; 
But you will soleus find me there — 
lam the Spirit of the Air, 

Uncertain is my flight. 


I wander through each verdant bower, 
And bear the perfume on; 

I cull the sweets from every flower 

And pass along at evening hour, 
Welcome — and lost anon. 


I swiftly glide along the deep 
And curl the slumbering wave; 

I fill the sail, and waft along 

The boatman’s peaceful, evening song ; 
Then sleep in Echo’s cave. 


But when my harp I lightly touch 
Such magic strains I pour, 

The soul that listens to my lay, 

Rapt in bright visions, soars away 
To its own native shore. 


Yet think not that I always play 
Like child in fairy bower ; 
Though soft and gentle 1 may seem, 
And nothing worth, my power you deem — 
bide my coming hour. 


With sudden heat’s ere force, 
O’er sea and land I rave; 

An oak-tree for my sceptre take; 

Of lofty towers, my crown I make; 
My suppliants, the brave. 


I drive my car with ’vengeful speed, 
Nor fest nor forest spare ; 

And India’s treasures are no more 

Than sands, upon the silver shore 

Where Fancy braids her hair. 
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THE ROMANCE OF WESTERN HISTORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BORDER TALES.’ 


THE SINGLE COMBAT. 





Asout the year 1763, the depredations of the Indians upon our 
western frontiers became so audacious, that a large number of the 
inhabitants were required to be continually under arms. The Middle 
and Southern states were particularly exposed, and the beautiful val- 
ley of the Ohio, which is now the most fruitful part of civilized Ame- 
rica, and is rapidly becoming the centre of a vast nation of freemen, 
was then tenanted only by hordes of hostile savages, animated by a 
common sentiment of hatred to the white man. The observant Indian 
had become aware of the energy and enterprise of the American 
, character; he had seen the axe and the plough, quietly but with un- 
+ daunted perseverance, urging their conquests westwardly, until the 
‘, greater part of the forests east of the Alleghany mountains had been 
subdued: and now the hardy Pioneers seemed ready to pass those 
barriers, which had been supposed to be impregnable defences against 
the footsteps of civilization. 

The Indians had vainly hoped to find in the valley of the Ohio a 
refuge which the European invader would not covet. They little 
dreamed of the wonderful energies, or of the rapid growth, of that 
people; and attributing their success thus far to want of union and 
dy energy among themselves, were now prepared for a more vigorous 
cj resistance. Extensive alliances were formed among the tribes, and 
i active efforts were used to stir up in the savage mind the feelings of 
i revenge and hatred. 

The Pioneers soon became awakened to the necessity of curres- 
ponding efforts; and they were a people whose genius and habits 
rendered them little averse to a state of war. Every man residing 
on the frontiers was necessarily a soldier, prepared at all times to 
defend his own fireside, or to hasten with alacrity to the assistance of 
his neighbors. The cruelties practised by the Indians, the shocking 
scenes of midnight violence, the burning of houses, and the indis- 
criminate slaughter of individuals, however young, beautiful, or help- 
less, enlisted in this warfare the noblest sympathies of the heart ; and 
it was a high and generous impulse that armed those gallant men for 
the fight. They were not mercenary soldiers, nor were they ca!led to 
the field by the lust of conquest or of plunder; but were patriots, 
united in the defence of their homes, and rallying around their fire- 
sides and family altars, for the protection of all they held most dear 
and sacred. True, they often carried the war into the enemy’s coun- 
try, striking him with a violence as ruthless as his own; but it was to 
reclaim their property, to redeem their friends from a captivity worse 
than death, or to revenge the atrocities of the marauder. 

The revolting scenes of desolation incident to savage warfare were 
calculated to engender a deep and lasting hatred against the red man, 
which has proved fatal to that race, by involving all in the punishment 
due to the misdeeds of a part. But these wars were also productive 
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of nobler fruits; uniting a scattered population by a sense of com- 
mon danger in the bonds of friendship; inculcating a generous hos- 
pitality, by throwing open every door to the houseless; and calling 
out the valor of the strong, for the protection of the widowed and de- 
fenceless. From this stock sprang the Pioneers, who peopled the 
western forests, and whose intrepidity in meeting the varied dangers 
that beset their path, was not more conspicuous than the simplicity of 
their lives, end the kindness of their hearts. They were rough, but 
brave and honest; impetuous, but kind-hearted and charitable. 

In the eventful enterprises growing out of these border wars, a 
martial spirit was inculcated, and a military experience gained, which 
enabled the American people, afterward, in the struggle for indepen- 
dence, to contend successfully against the veteran troops of Europe. 
The colonists were an industrious, pacific, and loyal people ; but they 
had always been accustomed to defend themselves from aggression, 
without asking aid from the Sovereign; and when fe became the 
aggressor, they were ready to turn against him the arms they had 
wielded honorably against his and their own enemies. Sych was 
particularly the character of the population of the frontier districts. 
The revolution found them soldiers, with arms in their hands and mili- 
tary habits ready formed ; and this school furnished many of the most 
accomplished officers of that war, as well as numerous bodies of the 
best light troops in the world. 

We cannot fix exactly the date of the adventure we are about to 
relate ; we only know that it occurred during one of the military ex- 
peditions of the stormy period mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. 

A company of volunteers were marching from the Virginia border 
toward the Indian country, under the command of Captain Crawford, 
the same gallant but unfortunate individual whose tragical end a few 
years afterward has given his name a melancholy celebrity in the 
legends of the border. He was, like those under his command, a 
farmer, with no pretensions to any military knowledge gained from 
books, or from the drill-sergeant, nor indeed any training, except such 
as had been obtained in repelling or pursuing the savages, according 
to the desultory warfare of the times. He was a brave and enter- 
prising man; the fact that he was placed on several occasions at the 
head of parties of this description, by the choice of his neighbors, 
shows that he was popular; and this is no small evidence of merit, for 
the country was not then distracted by that miserable spirit of party, 
whose excitements exalt the demagogue, as the boiling of a liquid 
raises the scum to the surface. A common sense of danger called the 
bravest and most competent men into stations of responsibility. Craw- 
ford was a plain man, of affable manners, who practised a simple 
though genuine hospitality. Without being wealthy, he was sur- 
rounded by abundance, his farm yielding him all the necessaries of 
life, and affording the ability to contribute to the relief of those who 
were driven by the violence of the times from the shelter of their 
own roofs. 

A militia officer in those days was a person of character and con- 
sideration, who became a leader in consequence of some real or sup- 
posed qualification for the office. His men were armed with some- 
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thing more dangerous to the enemies of their country than walking- 
canes and umbrellas, and they desired to be commanded by those 
who understood the use of their weapons. He was a social man, who 
loved to mingle with the people on public occasions: being a sort of 
chief among them, he was expected to show himself whenever a con- 
course was assembled, and his natural instincts led him to seek out 
such opportunities for gaining popular favor. A militia officer 
was moreover a modest man, who said little, because in those days 
he was expected to do much; but theri he could convey a good deal 
of meaning in @ few words, and had a pleasant way of saying 
agreeable things to the women, who always have great influence in 
elections, and can make and unmake great men when they please. 
He was an excellent judge of a horse, a quality which, in the purest 
days of the good Old Dominion, seldom failed to secure for its pos- 
sessor the regard and esteem of his neighbors; he was an admirable 
shot with the rifle, and was usually among the winners at shooting 
matches; and above all, he was a man of speed and muscle. It was 
not often that he engaged in wrestling and foot-races, as these sports 
were usually left to the young men; but the captain had a pride in 
that way; it was known that he had proved his manhood in such feats, 
and was well understood that he would not back out if challenged. 

That Captain Crawford was possessed of most of the good qualities 
which distinguished the men of his grade and profession, need not be 
doubted : he had many social and estimable traits of character. His 
company was made up of border men, hastily collected for the occa- 
sion ; farmers and their sons, mounted on their own horses, carrying 
their well-tried rifles at their backs, and going to war at their own 
proper charges. They were a merry set of men, when they rode 
forth on their sleek and well-curried nags, full of jokes and pleasant 
sayings, and brimful of courage, noise, life, and action; but they 
were cautious and quiet woodsmen, as wise as serpents, and as cun- 
ning as foxes, when they came upon the trail of the enemy. 

The company had charge of some provisions and ammunition, in- 
tended for the use of troops assembled on the frontier for an expe- 
dition in which Crawford’s men were to bear a part. They had nearly 
passed through the settlements, and were upon the verge of the wil- 
derness, when one of the wagons employed in carrying those stores 
broke down, and was so completely disabled that it was found to be 
impossible to repair it. This was a sore disaster: the stores were too 
valuable to be abandoned, and it was not probable that any suitable 
conveyance for them could be procured in that wild region. 

The prospect of a delay was very unwelcome to these gallant fellows, 
who having volunteered for a short period, were eager to employ their 
whole term of service in active duty; to perform some brilliant feat, 
and then return quickly to their homes. The idea of lying idle, or 
of getting forward at a snail’s pace, while other detachments were 
pressing on, was very galling. In this extremity the greater part of 
the border men lost their tempers, and showed themselves to be per- 
sons who could be overcome by small difficulties, though they might 
bravely contend with great ones. They swore terribly; and in the 
excitement of the moment, invented new and strange oaths, where- 
with to express their displeasure against the stores, the wagon, the 
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driver, the roads, and even themselves. They blasphemed against 
King George, who was innocent of the whole matter, pouring out 
anathemas upon him which would have shocked the ears of some of 
his more refined subjects, but which were as void of malice as those 
which they wasted upon their own persons. The captain was puz- 
zled; but he very prudently kept that to himself, and as there was a 
cool stream at hand, with a pleasant grass plat on its margin, he 
commanded a halt, and made his camp for the evening. 

Just at this moment a wagon, drawn by four stout horses, which 
happened to be passing from one settlement to another, appeared in 
sight, and as it slowly approached the camping-ground, the commander 
determined on pressing it into the service. ‘The driver, wholly uncon- 
scious of an intention so hostile to his civil rights, moved quietly on 
until he reached the spot, when finding it convenient, he halted to 
bait his horses, and to ascertain at the same time the meaning and 
destination of this military gathering. When the intention of the 
captain was announced to him, his surprise and indignation were very 
great; and he promptly resolved to offer all the resistance-in his 
power. But he was alone, in the midst of a military band, who were 
ready and able, at a word, to enforce their leader’s command ; and he 
stood for a while silent, sullenly gazing at the bordermen, as if mea- 
suring their strength against his own comparative weakness. The 
soldiers considering the affair settled, resumed their good humor, and 
were soon busily engaged in rubbing down their horses, cooking their 
suppers, and whistling merry airs; so well are men satisfied when 
they can shift an evil from themselves to others, and especially when 
a community can throw off its own proper burthen upon the shoulders 
of some poor scape-goat, who may be crushed by the weight, but can- 
not cast it off. However tyramnical the teamster may have thought it, 
to be pressed into the public service against his own interest and 
wishes, the soldiers thought there was no pressure that any honest 
man should complain of; and the very individuals who would have 
fought to their knees in blood, rather than submit to such wrong from 
the king’s officers, saw no harm in the thing when done by them- 
selves. 

But there are two sides to every question. The wagoner had been 
reared in a country where the rights even of the weakest are held 
inviolate, and considering himself an injured man, was determined 
not to submit without a struggle. Although alone, he did not lack 
the courage and audacity to assert his liberty. He was a great, 
gigantic, two-fisted, square-built fellow, who bore on his face the marks 
of many a hard-fought battle, and was in fact a noted bruizer — the 
hero of numerous fights — one on whom much money had been lost 
and won. He considered himself the best man in the country, and 
had much better evidence to found his belief upon, than most men 
can show in support of their self-estimation. After a pause of some 
minutes, he observed to the captain that it was hard to be forced to 
go with the expedition against his will; that every man ought to 
have a fair chance ; that he had not a fair chance, inasmuch as the 
odds against him were so great as to deprive him of the power of 
resistance. He said, however, that he would make a proposal, which 
he hoped the captain would be gentleman enough to agree to. 
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‘Oh, certainly!’ replied the auteins as 4d _ agree to any thing that’s 
fair.’ 

‘Very good,’ said the wagoner ; ‘all 1 want is to be put on an equal 
footing with the rest of the men. I don’t want to be forced to go like a 
slave along with others that are going by their own free will. I am Vir- 
ginia born, and am as willing to serve my country as another man; 
but then I’m not going to be ordered about by them that are not my 
masters.’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ continued the wagoner, turning to a circle of the men 
who had collected around, ‘1 am come of the right breed of dogs ; 
there is no mistake in me; I am not afraid to go where there is dan- 
ger; all I want is a fair chance.’ 

‘ That’s right!’ exclaimed several voices. 

‘Very good,’ says the teamster ; ‘ now, captain, I will make you a 
civil, genteel offer. 1 will fight you, 6r any man in your company ; if 
I am whipped, my wagon and team are yours, and I will go with 
you; but if I win the fight, 1 am my own man, to go or not, as I 
please.’ 

‘Hurrah! Hurrah!’ ‘Old Virginia never tire!’ shouted several 
voices. 

A dead silence ensued, and all eyes were turned upon the captain. 
It was now evident that the wagoner had shown himself a shrewd 
negociator. He was aware of the military bias which formed a lead- 
ing trait in the character of those around him, and which would lead 
them to applaud his bold challenge. He knew Crawford’s cast of 
mind, or had guessed it during the interview. The captain was stout, 
active, and chivalrous; he prided him on his personal prowess, for 
which he had obtained some reputation. He was not by any means 
so heavy or muscular as the team-driver, and could scarcely hope to 
meet him in a pugilistic encounter, with any chance of success. But 
then to refuse the challenge might seem to indicate a want of confi- 
dence in his own manhood; it might lessen him in the eyes of his 
men, and endanger his influence over them; while his own disposi- 
tion and code of ethics perhaps suggested that in good faith the wa- 
goner was entitled to the fair chance which he claimed. He was a 
popular leader, and must act in conformity with the public sentiment 
of the community whose suffrages he desired. The sense of justice 
of that body would doubtless have decided, that when about to take 
possession of a man’s property, and indeed of himself, against his 
will, nothing could be more reasonable than to indulge him in a fight 
if he demanded it. Military commanders, when forced to surrender 
to superior force, think it right to make a show of fight, and have a 
few men killed, to save their honor. Our wagoner acted upon the 
same principle ; and Captain Crawford was not the man to deny jus- 
tice to any one, however humble. He therefore agreed to the pro- 
posal, and both parties threw off their coats, and began to prepare for 
the combat. 

At this juncture, a tall stripling, who had recently joined the com- 
pany, but was a stranger to most of them, and who had been carelessly 
leaning against a tree, observing the scene with apparent unconcern, 
or with the levity with which a spirited youth beholds a contest which 


he supposes will end in words, stepped forward and drew the com- 
manding officer aside. 
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‘Captain,’ said he, ‘ you must let me fight that man; he will whip 
you.’ 

‘It takes a very good man to do that,’ replied the captain. 

‘I don’t dispute that,’ replied the youth; ‘but I noticed that fellow 
while you were talking with him, and am satisfied that there is not a 
man in the company who can handle him but myself. It will take the 
best kind of a man to do it.’ 

‘You have a high opinion of yourself, young man.’ 

‘That ’s my business,’ said the youth, sharply; ‘but what I may think 
of myself, is neither here nor there. I don’t want to see you whip- 
ped, nor to lose the wagon; but depend upon it, if you fight that 
man, he will use you up in short order; he will beat you to a jelly in 
a minute. Turn him over to me, and the team shall be ours.’ 

Crawford was struck by the confidence of the young man; but he 
was not willing to appear to draw back, especially as one of the men 
had just remarked in his hearing that the teamster was ‘ of the right 
breed of dogs, sure enough.’ To which another responded : , 

‘He is barking up the wrong tree thistime. There is no back out 
in the captain, no how. They can’t banter him off the track, no way 
they can fix it.’ 

But the youth insisted, that to have the captain beaten, which would 
certainly be the case if he persisted in fighting, would be discreditable 
to the company ; and moreover that he was the only man present who 
could fight the wagoner with a fair chance of success. This confi- 
dence, and a something about him that inspired confidence in others, 
enabled him to carry his point. The captain had probably but little 
relish for a gentle passage of arms of this description, in which there 
would be hard knocks without honor, and having done all that policy 
required, in accepting the challenge, prudently suffered himself to be 
persuaded by his men to let the young stranger take his place. 

The combatants were soon stripped, and ready for the fight; 
seconds were chosen for them, a ring was formed upon the smooth 
level, and the terms of the battle proclaimed. It was a curious scene. 
A few minutes before, the whole of that company were reposing from 
the fatigues of the march; around them were. the dibdiets of the 
forest, and a silence deep as that of the grave. The fairies, if such 
gentry there were in a wilderness so far from the haunts of civilized 
men, were probably frisking around, prepared to practice their jests 
upon the band, so soon as the drowsy god should have sealed their 
eyes in slumber. The autumn sun was sinking to the horizon, and 
the mellow hues of the landscape were rendered still more delicious 
by the repose, and the agreeable temperature of the air. Suddenly 
the unruly passions are unloosed ; eagerness and excitement pervade 
the rude assembly ; coarse voices, loud shouts, and heavy peals of laugh- 
ter, awaken the echoes. The lone teamster is no longer a friendless 
being, whose rights were to be trampled upon by a military despot. 
He has appealed to a court of honor, and stands upon a level with his 
opponent. His spirit has elevated him into a hero; the loungers of 
. the camp have pressed about him, to catch a glimpse of his features, 

and several have recognised an acquaintance. The name of a bully, 
familiar as the victor in many a brawl, is passing through the busy 
throng. Stout men have gathered round him, to advocate his cause, 
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and insure him a fair trial, according to the ancient form of battle. 
The band is divided into two parties, animated by a mutual sense of 
justice, and a common desire for victory. 

As they stood in the ring, ready for the onset, a great disparity was 
visible in the appearance of the combatants, the advantage being 
decidedly on the part of the wagoner. He was in the vigor of life ; 
big, muscular, hardened by labor and exposure, and experienced in 
this mode of warfare. Calm and self-possessed, he contemplated his 
adversary without dread, and looked for an easy victory. The youth, 
who in his hunting shirt-seemed slender, and by no means athletic, 
now showed himself a young giant, when his broad chest, his huge 
limbs, and strong joints, were exposed. He was only about eighteen 
or twenty years of age; his frame was large, but had not yet acquired 
the fulness, the compactness, and the vigor, of ripe manhood, which 
it afterward possessed in so eminent a degree: his limbs seemed to 
be loosely hung together, but the bones and muscles were enormous, 
and the eye full of courage. 

The battle was severe, but brief; and even in that country where 
pugilism ranks among the amusements of the refined circles, would 
have been esteemed a pretty specimen of that art. It is true there 
was not much science, for boxing has never been publicly counte- 
nanced in this country, and one of the competitors was a person who 
would not have condescended to cultivate the art as a source either of 
amusement or reputation. But there was a spirit, a life, an earnestness 
about this combat, which, to such as could witness with pleasure a 
spectacle so revolting, gave it an intense interest. The wagoner was 
completely and terribly beaten. His antagonist sprang upon him 


with the ferocity of an enraged a. and after a few blows the 


battle ceased to be doubtful. he tremendous fist of the young 
Virginian broke down all the guards of his practised opponent: the 
athletic teamster, who had been the leader in many a brawl, now met 
with one greater than himself, and in a few minutes he was stretched 
exhausted at the feet of his vanquisher, who was but little hurt. 

That youth was Danie Morean, who had now for the first time 
taken the field, against the enemies of his country, as a volunteer 
soldier. A few years afterward, when the war for independence 
called out the patriotism and chivalry of the land, he became known 
to fame as the daring and sagacious leader of a regiment of riflemen, 
whose exploits were among the most brilliant of a contest fruitful 
in noble deeds. It was a favorite corps of Washington, who always 
bestowed his confidence with judgment. Morgan rose to the rank of 
Major-General, often led our armies to victory, and was said to have 
been more frequently engaged in battle than any other officer. He 
was as celebrated for his activity, strength, and personal courage, as 
for his military talents; and the above is one of the numerous inci- 
dents of his eventful life, which attest his almost incredible bodily 
powers, 


A THOUGHT: 
PENCILLED ON A BLANK LEAF OF A ‘BLANK BOOK,’ 


M —— never strongly soars, nor deeply dives, 
But muddles truth, at which he ne’er arrives! 
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THE MARKSMEN OF MAINE. 


PROEMIUM. 


Ye varied forests that with graceful sweep 
Wave to the storms that vex the Atlantic deep! 
Ye rocks of adamant, whose brows defy 

The thunder’s rage, the lightnings’ as they fly ! 
Ye saw the day that led the sons of Maine 

In hostile fury on the trembling plain; 

Ye saw each zig-zag rank, each motley line, 
As thorns upon an angry porcupine 

Bristling their rusty bayonets : here and there 
A solitary shot disturbs the air, 

While groups are heard discussing martial law, 
Like crows contending on a stack of straw. 


The Muse inquires not why these ‘braves’ in arms 

Pour forth from town and field in hostile swarms; 

She asks not why the ‘ border’ warriors stand, 

Death in their looks — but critics understand. , 
One deed alone, of these immortal ranks, 

She snatches from the verge of Lethé’s banks, 

Crams it unwilling in the trump of Fame, 

And bids the blustering goddess blow the same! 


THE TARGET. 


*T was on that morn, blest be the welcome day! 
When Erin’s sons their annual tribute pa 

To Parricx’s worth, the patron‘of the iale, 
Where summer blooms with an unceasing smile; 
Whence snakes and toads in sad disorder fly, 

Or if they linger, linger but to die: 

*T was on that morn, our heroes might be seen 
Bearing a portrait of Britannia’s Queen, 

Tied to a Patrick’s cross of ample size: 

Around th’ unconscious wood the canvass flies, 
And sweet in beauty’s mien and youthful smiles, 
Beams the fair picture of the ‘Queen of Isles.’ 


‘Halt ! cried the captain of this martial band 

‘ You will keep moving, when I bid you stand: 
Halt! dress! attention ! move not long nor shorter, 
While I explain your duty as I or’ter!’ 


THE LEADER. 


Heng, gentle reader, as in faint relief, 

The Muse attempts an outline of her chief: 

Nor yet the man she subjects to her rule, 
Heaven makes the man, but habit makes the fool. 


The great ram-beaver which our hero wore, 
Somewhat the worse for wear, turned up before 
Its wide expansive leaf, and from bebin 

It gave a faded ribbon to the wind ; 

A gift his wife had lent this son of Mars, 

What time he left her for the ‘ border wars ;’ 
Nor did her spouse esteem the favor less, 

That it had been the girdle of her dress, 

Till for its length her years had made the dame 
Somewhat too large in amplitude of frame. 

A coat that once was bright, now somewhat pale, 
Its skirts descending like a swallow’s tail, 

Which long had done its owner service true 

And named by all his men ‘ the long-tailed blue,’ 
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Around the ‘border’ chief its shelter cast, 

In proud defiance of the northern blast; 

And partly hid a vest which well could vie 

In colors with the gaudiest butterfly. 

Shreds from an old kilmannock night-cap tied,* 
Like Dido’s thongs, a sash supplied : 

Of a late package it had formed a part, 

Extracted trom John Bull by Yankee art; 

Its price the wily trader meant to pay, 

What time the ‘powers’ should meet in bloody fray. 
Last, on his feet the ponderous boots he wore, 

By fashion's ultra hand turned up before; 

And when he marched, it seemed full sure his toes 
Could ne’er refrain from contact with his nose. 
That morn, while dressing for the glorious day, 
The moose-skin belt that bound his sword, gave way ; 
Ill-fated weapon ! laid aside in haste, 

The blood ot foemen thou shalt never taste ; 

A poker turned, thou load’st the wench’s arm, 

And ° fire and sword’ shall keep her kitchen warm ! 


THE SPEECH. 


He now continued: ‘ Friends, the hour of fate, 
That claims our actual service for the state, 

At length is come, and finds you on the field, 

In danger’s front, determined not to yield, 

Till every son of Britain hides his head, 

And flies or falls before our steel or lead! 

Said I each son of Britain ?— yes, and more, 
Each hateful daughter of that hateiul shore; 

All, all must sink, when Maine’s dread anger hurled, 
Shall drive the ‘speck of ocean’ from the world! 
To prove the mettle of your Yankee stuff, 

To prove your captain’s words are more than puff, 
Yon cross, by thousands loved with fond devotion, 
Which bears upon its breast the Queen of Ocean, 
Fixed as a target, for your aim shall stand, 

To prove the truest eye, the boldest hand : 

Full fifty paces shall the distance be, 

And the best shot shall have — a pound of tea!’ 


THE TRIAL. 


Tere guns were levelled and their shots let fly, 
And far and near the echoes made reply ; 

But strange to tell, all guiltless of their aim, 

Each thought his neighbor must have been to blame: 
At least they said so; and their leader swore, 

*T was fearful waste of ammunition store, 

And he, by long experience bold, must say, 

’T was strange that fifty bullets missed their way. 
A second volley, with the same effect, 

Showed there was strange misfortune or neglect. 
All stood aghast, each blustering tongue was still, 
To find the deed so adverse to the will; 

The boldest deemed some sudden judgment near, 
And Maine’s brave champions hung their heads for fear. 
But great events from causes small may grow, 

A mouse’s birth has caused a mountain wo: 

And though the story springs from fiction’s school, 
We hold there’s truth and reason in the rule; 

The maxim’s force the nervous warrior band 

All gladly learned from Truth’s corrective hand : 

A sinothered laugh was borne upon the wind, 

And loud out-bursts of fun were heard behind ; 

All eyes were turned to mark from whence it came, 
Till fixed at length upon an ancient dame, 

Known in the state—Mze Munson was her name. 


* A slouch cap worn by northern boatmen. 
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MEG’S HISTORY. 


From Scotia’s land, full forty years before, 

Meg had been landed on New-England’s shore; 
Some whispered ‘for her crimes,’ but yet in sooth 

*T was false; the Muse herself shall speak the truth. 
Near ‘ Haiket Head,’ where blustering ocean flows 
With fiercest rage, her father’s cot once rose; 

Its humble inmates tilled the sterile ground, 

With much of peace but less of plenty crowned ; 
Till one dark mght, mid billows’ loudest roar, 

A shattered bark was cast upon the shore. 

The peasants reached the spot in time to save 

One sole survivor trom a briny grave ; 

Then fed and nursed him till Oh, cease the lay! 
He turned their eldest born, their child, away ; 

And scarce a year was passed, ere Meg was thrown 
On foreign shores, forsaken and alone. 

Deep rooted hate had now usurped the place 

Once the sweet seat of innocence and grace; 

And while her pride forbade her to return 

Where long her friends had ceased her loss to mourn, 
She cared not yet with full contempt to view 

The race from which her early sorrows grew. 

Beside a straggling wood, meet place for cheer, 

Her little sign-board promised ‘ Cakes and Beer;’ 
And there the ‘ braves’ of our heroic lay 

Had spent the morn of that eventful day. 
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THE EXPLANATION. 


‘ Your powder spare,’ she cried, ‘from such abuse, 
For Maxwe t's boys may show you yet its use; 
And if what every body says be true, 

They ’ve dealt with harder-headed chaps than you! 
Last night I learned by chance that you designed 
A crime against the nature of mankind ; 

One which your friends would hardly like to name, 
One which your foes will couple with your shame ; 
One which, though guiltless of your precious lives, 
Would make you cheap at home among your wives: 
But if your bloodless swords you love to draw, 
You ’d better fight with some big man of straw, 
Than with a woman’s picture ! — such disgrace 
Through life shall stare you broadly in the face. 
Hear now the truth: while piled in yonder shed, 

1 stule from every catridge-box its lead, 

And run them into weights of ounce and pound, 
Such as are needed for the country round, 

When starch, and soap, and pepper I arrange 

In just proportions, as they send the change; 
And if your sons the present race exceed, 

I vow to truth, they ’ll thank me for the deed !’ 


THE RETREAT. 


Just as the dame her bold harangue had screamed, 
The sound of music, martial as it seemed, 

Came booming on the air: their captain heard 

And listened long; ‘ Attention!’ was the word ; 

And soon to prove they knew their chief’s commands, 
In tube-like order lifted both their hands, 

And placed them to their ears; then touched the ground, 
To catch the echoes of the dreadful sound : 

It came again! O Mars! in battle great, 

Oft as it seems, thy voice alune is fate 

Breathed through a trumpet, when thy fiery car 

Lays heroes prostrate in the ranks of war! 

Not even th’ affrighted Trojans, when they fled, 

And left the Greeks to bear away their dead, 

What time the great Achilles, with his shout, 

Put all their forces to a shameful rout ; 
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Proving beyond dispute, the timid swarms 

Supposed his Jungs as dangerous as his arms ; 

Not even the Trojans, with their utmost speed, 

Our heroes could outstrip in time of need; 

When fairly started, free and unconfined, 

With liberty in front, and death behind! 

They pant, they groan, each death-like warrior reels, 
And thinks the ‘ Thirty-Sixth’ is at his heels ; 

Till safe at last, the thickest woods they gain, 

And Meg alone is mistress of the plain! 


Three times our heroine raised her voice aloud, 
And thrice she called upon the flying crowd, 
That ’t was ‘a horn at time of dinner blown; 
Perhaps a cow — the cow might be her own;’ 
But when she saw the foe all out of sight, 

She claimed the trophies of the field, by right 
Of conquest hers; and then her honors bore 
Where never envious Yankee saw them more. 


FINALE. 


*T 1s still disputed how that sound got birth, 
Whether in air, in ocean, or in earth; 

Whether the dinner-bugle bade it rise, 

Or truant school-boy gave it to the skies; 

Some think ’t was ‘ Brownie,’ and in Houlton, now, 
The dinner-horn is called ‘Meg Munson’s Cow !’ 


PETER CRAM: 


OR THE ROW AT TINNECUM: A SKETCH OF LONG-ISLAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE KUSHOW PROPERTY.’ 


Tue village of Tinnecum, situated on Swan-Creek, Long-Island, 
has hitherto escaped the observation of travellers; happy, however, 
in this respect, if she has likewise escaped their ill-natured remarks 
and maledictions. There is, it is true, little here to attract the eye. 
A church, a school-house, a shop, a tavern, and a blacksmith’s forge, 
supply the spiritual and temporal wants of those who make up the 
small society. By some extraordinary oversight, the Post-Master 
General has neglected to establish a post-office in this place, so that 
the inhabitants, who are wonderfully fond of news, can get little 
except what they manufacture on the spot. Nevertheless I must not 
forget to mention that a newspaper, has just been established, which 
manages to get wind of the great revolutions which take place in the 
world, long after they have ceased to be matters of surprise or wonder. 
It is a pity that Tinnecum lies off the mail routes. It makes it a very 
dull place. The rumbling of coach-wheels, and the clear bugle of 
the post-man, as he brings up gallantly after creeping for miles at a 
snail’s pace, is neverheard. There is no gathering together in groups 
at the post-office, to catch the rumors of the day, but all things exhibit 
a stagnation and repose, imaged forth by the languid waters of Swan 
Creek, which rest upon the profound mud. en the November 
elections come round, there is indeed more excitement ; and recently, 
when the political party who have always had the upper hand in this 
neighborhood, gained a renowned victory, and succeeded in sending 
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the blacksmith to the legislature, in opposition to the store-keeper, 
who was ‘too much of a gentleman,’ they thought that this was rather 
too large an exploit to rest in silence ; and in order that no one might 
be ignorant of what they had done, from the north to the south, and 
from the sea-coast to the Rocky Mountains, they got an immense show- 
bill struck off, and liberally dispensed, which was headed in flaming 
capitals to this effect: ‘ Tinnecum Erect!’ But the waters of Swan 
Creek were to be agitated yet more violently than they had ever been 
‘within the memory of the oldest inhabitant.’ There was to be, it 
seems, a puddle ina storm. To speak more plainly, the event which 
had lately taken place in Tinnecum was of that exciting character, and 
is the subject of such vehement remark, that it really seems worthy 
of being recorded in her annals; and the attention of the reader 
is requested for a few moments to the narrative of one who would 
not willingly ‘ extenuate, or set down aught in malice.’ 

One evening in the middle of November, Mr. Jonas Weatherby, 
school-master, who taught all the arts and sciences which it was 
necessary for the inhabitants of Tinnecum to know, came home very 
much wearied after the labors of the day, and sat himself down be- 
fore a good fire to read the ‘ Tinnecum Gazette.’ He had been for 
some time so engaged, and was beginning to doze comfortably over 
the learned disquisitions of the editor, when he was observed suddenly 
to wake up and look bright; his eye-balls expanded, and became 
large ; he held the paper first near, and then afar off, as if he had got 
the wrong focus, and did not read aright; then shaking himself in his 
chair, he began to sniffle in a way indicative of contempt and indig- 
nation. The cause of all this feeling was a simple announcement in 
the Gazette, in the following terms : 


‘INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF SINGING. 


‘Mr. Perer Cram, of the State of New-Hampshire, respectfully informs the inhabitants of Tinne- 
cum, that he intends to open a singing-school in this village, provided sufficient encouragement is 
Gr The course of instruction will be twenty-four lessons, in RHYTHM, MELODY, and DYNAMICS. 

€ proposes to meet those who are desirous of instruction im music, at the Big-room of the Tavern, 
on Tuesday evening, when the first lecture will be delivered Gratis, at which the public generally are 


invited to attend.’ 

‘Here is a pretty illustration of bringing coals to Newcastle !’ thought 
Mr. Weatherby, as he reflected on this impudent invasion of his musi- 
cal province. Here comes a New-Hampshire Yankee, green from 
the mountains, who cannot pronounce three words according to 
Walker, | warrant it, and wants to set up a singin’-school in Tinnecum, 
where I have been chorister for these ten years past, and regularly in- 
structed the folks in psalmody! Like enough he will come here with 
his hallelujah choruses, and powerful anthems, and new-fangled notions, 
and almost craze some foolish heads. But he sha’ n’t snatch my laurels, 
nor shall I be trifled with. It shall be Peter Cram, or Jonas Weatherby, 
one or the other. If this stranger is to receive countenance, then I 
pull up stakes, and depart from Tinnecum forever.’ This solemn re- 
solve was promptly suggested to the mind of the school-master, who 
manifested not a little contempt and anger ; for the more he read the 
advertisement, the more he was astonished at the rashest act of teme- 
rity he had ever witnessed in his born days. If it were not for the 
evidence of his eyes, he would not have believed that any one would 
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have venture dalong the shores of Swan Creek on such an errand. 
ONLY TO THINK OF BRINGING Music TO TiINNECUM ! 

After fidgetting about for some time, Mr. Weatherby got his hat 
and cloak, and crumpling up the obnoxious paper, went out. The 
cold air of the night did not allay his excitement. He directed his 
steps to a small apartment situated over the horse-shed of the inn, 
where a huge board projected in the air, on which was inscribed in 
large characters, ‘Orrice or THE Tinnecum GazetrTe.’ There was 
a flight of steps on the outside, which the school-master ascended, and 
opening a door at the landing, entered without ceremony. The room 
was dark, silent, and almost solitary. A single mould candle, having 
a thief in it, and stuck in a black bottle, which had become thoroughly 
encrusted with grease, shed an uncertain light over the forms, cases, 
and cabalistic instruments of art, scarcely revealing the huge iron 
outlines of the ‘ press,’ which vaguely suggested to the mind the idea 
of that ‘tremendous agent,’ which it is described to be. It was the 
day after publication, when the noise, bustle, and clatter of the office 
had momentarily ceased, and the cry of ‘ copy’ and continual demands 
upon the brain were stayed. The genius-loci sat at a table, snuffing the 
air of literary sanctity, but forgetting to snuff his candle withal. It 
is no wonder that he was absent-minded, for the departments of his 
labor were many. He made the news, printed it, pressed it, wrapped 
it, and despatched it ; and he was at this moment engaged in the task 
of pasting wrappers on papers which were intended for the Long- 
Island subscribers at Bog Lots, Drowned Meadow, Patch-Hog, and 
Mount Misery. He was an inferior-looking man, of servile demeanor, 
with a low, concave brow, and whose other features seemed to retire 
unanimously to make room for a great beak of a nose, which Nature 
made on purpose to be twitched, and which cast the shadow of a 
flying bridge over a wide extent of wall. It was wonderful that so 
distinguished a member disappointed the end for which it appeared 
to have been formed ; for although many persons felt an irrepressible 
inclination to give it a tweak, the owner was so meek and inoffensive 
that he never afforded any body a chance: for his editorial reflec- 
tions could not in any case be construed into libel, unless they were 
severely wrested; on the contrary, they were so obvious in their 
character, that they could with difficulty be questioned at all. Never- 
theless Mr. Weatherby presented himself before the editor, some- 
what excited, and holding the crumpled paper in his right hand, which 
he clenched so tightly that the windows rattled in the room, ‘ Sir,’ 
said he, ‘I hold in my hand the Tinnecum Gazette, of yesterday’s 
date.’ 

‘An interesting number, wa’nt it?’ replied the editor, who was far 
from suspecting any cause of displeasure in the person who addressed 
him. 

‘Yes, it was interesting —particularly so,’ said Mr. Weatherby, 
with a sardonic smile, which the darkness of the room concealed. 
Then raising his voice, so that his feelings could not be mistaken, ‘ I 
come here to inquire,’ said he, ‘whether you are privy to that article ;’ 
and he thrust the newspaper in the light, and put his finger upon the 
name of Perer Cram. 

‘I printed it,’ replied the editor, in a tone of perplexity and sur- 
prise. 
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‘You printed it!’ thundered the school-master ; ‘then let me tell 
you that you have done insult and injury to me, by alluding to this 
man in your editorial columns. He is an impostor and an ignorant 
ramus, and such he will turn out to be, and you had n’t ought to have 
recommended him. By so doing, you bring contempt on the legiti- 
mate masters of the art. You see that, don’t you?’ 

‘ Jes’ so!’ conceded the obsequious editor ; but he murmured some- 
thing about the ‘ liberty of the press.’ 

‘ The ‘liberty of the press !’’ echoed Mr. Weatherby, in a loud and 
contemptuous tone, which would have required all the exclamation 
points in the office to express its emphasis; ‘if the ‘liberty of the 
press’ consists in praising quacks and impostors, then I for one do not 
know what it means. I should rather call it a prostitution of the 
press. That’s equally plain, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Jes’ so!’ said the editor, cowering: ‘1 hope you will excuse me ; 
I did n’t mean any harm.’ 

Notwithstanding the wrath of the school-master was thus depreca- 
ted, he continued to speak for a long time in the printing-office with 
caustic severity, and at last he took the paper in question, and wended 
his way homeward, stopping however first at the blacksmith’s shop. 
Here he gained the attention of a little audience, and for several 
minutes the bellows ceased to heave, the iron cooled on the anvil, the 
sparks went up lazily out of the chimney, one after another, instead 
of ascending in blazing fire-works, and the interesting operation of 
making hob-nails was arrested. Mr. Weatherby then went into the 
‘store,’ where half the town of Tinnecum were warming their fingers 
around the stove-pipe, and wound up his argument against itinerating 
school-masters, in these emphatic words, which will long be remem- 
bered by those who heard them: ‘Gentlemen, it 2s rascally, it as 
contemptible !’ The consequence of all this was, that quite a party 
was got up against Peter Cram, and a council convened to determine 
what it was proper to do to him. Some were in favor of keeping 
entirely aloof, and looking upon him with silent contempt; others 
wished to appoint a committee to wait on him and inform him that his 
services were not needed ; while the younger part of the community 
would resort to the lawless alternative of plunging him head and ears 
into Swan Creek. Fortunately for Mr. Cram, a grand obstacle pre- 
vented them from executing any of these plans. ‘They had an itching 
and craving desire of novelty, and secretly they had no intention of 
crushing this matter in the bud, just to gratify Mr. Weatherby. For 
since the departure of the ‘ Erudite Goat,’ and the ‘Albino Lady,’ 
and the ‘ Prodigious Children,’ there had been no exhibition of any 
kind at Tinnecum. Consequently they determined to wait the arri- 
val of the stranger, and let him speak for himself. 

Probably if no previous mention had been made of him, he would 
have attracted little attention, and would have quietly departed for 
the want of patronage ; but now the whole village were on the guz 
vive, and when the appointed evening came, the place of meeting was 
crowded almost to suffocation. It was the Big-room of the tavern, 
where the town-meetings were usually held, and where there was a 
dance every winter after the first snow, provided the services of the 
blind fiddler could be secured. It was illuminated on the present occa- 
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sion by five candles, four of which were placed in tin receptacles on 
the walls, and one stood on the table. An ominous silence reigned 
in the assembly, something like that which precedes a thunder-storm, 
when the air is pent and murky, and scarcely a leaf is seen to move. 
Mr. Cram had not yet arrived, but he was momentarily expected, and 
there was a stretching of necks at every motion in the direction of 
the door. At the last moment, when expectation was wrought to the 
highest pitch, he entered, and walking up to the table, laid down an 
oblong book, called ‘Zion’s Harp, or the Collections of the New- 
Hampshire Academy.’ His motions were watched with great greedi- 
ness. He commeced operations by pulling off his great-coat and 
hanging it upon a peg, at the same time rubbing his hands, and ad- 
justing his dress. This he did with a smart, sprightly air, for the 
number collected had flushed his cadaverous cheeks with the hope of 
unwonted success. 

He was a tall, shambling man, and his body, if I may speak musi- 
cally, was composed of flats and sharps. His feet were flat, his sto- 
mach, chest, back, all were as flat as grave-stones; but his chin was 
sharp, and his nose ‘looked as if it had been cut out of a shingle,’ and 
lay in the same plane or superfices with his cheeks, of which it was a 
continuation. His mental endowments, to speak the truth, were not 
any richer. He was utterly ignorant of the world, and simple and 
unsuspecting in his character. He looked for no guile in others, and 
for his own part, there is no doubt that he had at heart his individual 
emolument, and the improvement of the Tinnecum folks in psalmody. 
He had received his musical education at the base of the Green 
Mountains, and his dialect was rancorously tinctured with the pecu- 
liarities of that region. He began the lecture, by saying that there 
were more persons present than he calculated to have met on the first 
night, and that it was gratifying to see them so eager to embrace this 
privilege, for it was ‘a great and credwning privilege,’ to possess the 
means of instruction in this sublime art. He said that music was of 
divine origin; that it was coeval with the world, and that the morn- 
ing stars sang together for joy; that it was common among the primi- 
tive Christians ; and that it was said of the disciples in the Testament, 
that they ‘sang a hymn, and went aéout!’ 

No sooner was this last word heard— which was uttered with a com- 
pound twang which it is impossible to describe, out of the mouth of 
Mr. Peter Cram—than the down-east pronunciation struck upon the 
Dorian ears of the Tinnecumites, and they burst into a fit of inex- 
tinguishable laughter. ‘This first symptom of insubordination was 
however utterly unintelligible to the lecturer, and he went on. He 
remarked that music had been used im the army, at an early date, and 
that the children of Israel were commanded to try the musical pro- 
perties of redms’-horns, when they besieged the town of Jericho, and 
by those means the walls fell down. After that, the use of ‘reams’- 
horns’ was continued in the army for along time, to allay excitement 
and to soothe the feelings. It had been fitly said, that 


‘Music was formed to tame the savage breast, 
And Jull the angry passions all to rest.’’ 


After many more reflections of this nature, and some grotesque 
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illustrations, to render them more editnalin Mr. Peter Cun arrived at 
the driest part of the lecture. He said that the science of music 
might properly be divided into three parts, viz: rhythm, melody, and 
dynamics. He asked their attention while he attempted to explain 
briefly what they were. He was proceeding to give the definitions 
with mathematical precision, when a movement was observed in the 
middle of the room, and the spectators held in their breath with ex- 
citement when they beheld Mr. Weatherby slowly rising to his feet, 
and evidently about to speak. That profound teacher had listened 
from the beginning with exemplary patience, but things had now 
arrived at that pitch of absurdity, that he deemed it his duty to inter- 
pose for his townsmen’s sake. ‘Sir,’ said he, gazing at Cram so 
steadily and so sternly, that folks said, after the meeting was out, 

they wondered that look did n’t cut him in two: ‘I beg leave to sug- 
gest to you that the Tinnecum people don’t care much about the 
elements of music, of which they have hear’n tell for these two hun- 
dred years, and more; and it is the opinion of those present, that you 
had better skip over that part of the subject, and give us a sample of 
your style of singing, and we will try and jine in with you.’ 

‘ Ah,’ replied Cram, with a patronizing smile, as if he were allay- 
ing impatience, and holding back a store of good things which he was 
not yet ready to dispense, ‘we mus’ n’t be impatient; we must feel 
our way as we go. You will find these things sort o’ dry, Sir, at first, 
but it won’t be long before you get lo love ’em. It won’t do to leave 
off square jest here.’ 

‘We insist upon it!’ said Mr. Weatherby; and this motion was 
seconded by an uproarious demonstration on the part of the audience. 

‘Oh, very well!’ replied Cram; ‘it doos’nt matter a pin’s p’int to 
me ; I calculated to lectur’, and I’d jest as leave do it as let it alone. 
But I’ve no objection to sing you a psalm-tune, since you ’re anxious 
to hear it; but after that you must buckle to, and stick to the elements. 
Spellin’ comes before readin’, and readin’ before writin’. Has any on 
ye got a tunin’-fork ?’ 

‘A what!’ shouted the inhabitants of Tinnecum, with eager 
curiosity. 

‘A tunin’-fork, my friends. I left mine to home, to New- -“Hamp- 
shire. It slipped out of my pocket while | was a-splittin’ rails.’ 

‘I say there,’ shouted a voice in one corner of the room, ‘landlord ’s 
got one o’ them ’ere things.’ 

‘ Will somebody be so kind as to go and ask landlord to lend it for 
the use of the singin’ school? Take good keer of it.’ 

A messenger being despatched, Mr. Cram said that in the mean time 
he would give them a little exercise for the voice; he therefore re- 
quested them to repeat after him the syllable, la! ‘Them gentle- 
men,’ said he, ‘ that’s a-settin’ on the bedstead, in the corner of the 
room, please not make so much squeaking. Them boys that’s a scrou- 
ging each other, will find plenty of room this way. Silence, gentlemen, 
if you please. Pay attention, and take notice of me. La—la—la, 
la—la—la! Now all jine i in” ‘La—la—la—la—la—la!’ ‘Good!’ 
said Cram; ‘that’s enough.’ But the inhabitants of Tinnecum pro- 
ceeded to exclaim ‘La—la—la—la—la!’ ‘I tell ye that’s enough!’ 
said he. But they thought otherwise, and continued to drown his voice 
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with the monotonous cry of ‘ La—la—la—la—la! Mr.Cram stamped 
his foot, and strove to command attention; but he might as easily have 
silenced a sheep-fold; and when he reflected that wherever there was 
singin’-schools, there would be carryings-on, ‘he thought the cheapest 
plan was to let them have the fun out. When the noise had subsided, 
he told them that he thought they would ‘get to love the science before 
long, but they were rather more on the go-ahead plan than the New- 
Hampshire folks.’ This raised a prodigious laugh, which put him in a 
pleasant mood. ‘Ain’t there no gals in this neighborhood ” said he; 
‘I never see a school organized without them.’ 

‘Oh! lots on ’em!’ replied the scholars. 

‘Then jest fork ’em over here!’ said he; but no sooner were the 
words out of his mouth, than a suppressed giggling was heard in the 
direction of the door, and the landlord’s buxom daughters, who had 
been peeping upon the scene, precipitately fled. This again raised a 
good deal of laughter and confusion, during which, that no time 
might be lost, Mr. Cram took out of his pocket a wooden comb, ‘ in 
two parts,’ made at the ‘ New-Hampshire Wooden-Bowl and Fancy 
Snuff-box Manufactory,’ and began to ‘slick down’ his hair. This 
nice little operation over, he fumbled for a bit of chalk, and said he 
was going to give them a little idea of time. He then strode up to 
the black-board, which consisted of a plate of sheet-iron well rusted, 
which he said ‘would have to do,’ as Mr. Weatherby did n’t feel justi- 
fied in letting his go out of the school-house, and wrote some musical 
characters. 

‘What ’s them things?’ cried an ignoramus in the crowd. 

‘ Them is minims,’ replied he, obligingly. 

‘We don’t want minims, we want Old Hundred!’ exclaimed 
several. 

‘Dont be so heady,’ replied Cram; ‘ you can’t do two actions to- 
once.’ 

‘Old Hundred!’ exclaimed the assembly, with one consent. 

‘Gentlemen, time is very important; I was going to give you some 
exercises in beating time ; Old Hundred bime-by.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, let’s beat time !’ said a number. 

‘ That looks like coming to reason,’ replied he ; ‘now pay strict atten- 
tion, and I’ll show you how it’s to be done. I want you should all 
raise up your right hands, jest as I do.’ 

All obeyed the summons as far as related to lifting up the hands, 
only some held up the right, some the left, and others both; and the 
patched elbows which appeared, reflected abundant credit on the 
housewives of Tinnecum. 

‘Now,’ said he, ‘I want you should bring down your hand horizon- 
tally, and then carry it up ag’in, and say, ‘ Downward beat, ‘upward 
beat; downward beat, upward beat; downward beat, upward beat.’ 

The scholars of Tinnecum obeyed this direction with enthusiastic 
promptitude, stamping with their feet, and jarring the tavern to 
its foundation, while they shouted lustily, and with tolerable pre- 
cision, ‘ Downward beat, upward beat; downward beat, upward beat ; 
downward beat, upward beat.’ 

Cram’s eye sparkled. He looked round the room with a gratified 
air. The school was getting into capital order; it was evident they 
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were becoming ‘interested,’ and he reflected to himself, that ‘only 
leave him alone,’ and he would cheat ’em into the elements, before he 
sang Old Hundred for them. He never ‘see’ such scholars, except 
when he taught school one winter in the ‘ walley’ of Connecticut. 
‘Now,’ said he, ‘ we ’ll have triple time. Make three motions, thus: 
‘ Downward beat — hither beat — upward beat.’ 

The scholars obeyed willingly, repeating the words, ‘ Downward 
beat — hither beat — upward beat; downward beat — hither beat, 
upward beat.’ And this they did for several minutes, and stopped 
beating when requested. 

Cram was delighted; but not to push the scholars on too fast, lest 
they should become wearied, and relapse into inattention, he enter- 
tained them by making a few remarks with respect to the indispensa- 
ble necessity of keeping correct time. ‘Ever sence I took to school- 
teachin,’ said he, ‘for which I left a very profitable profession, (the 
manufacturing of pump-handles,) I set a proper valy on time. There’s 
nothing more important in singing ; and | hope my pupils here begins 
to see it. Is the gentleman that spoke a spell ago satisfied on that 
p’int ? said he, glancing in the direction of Mr. Weatherby. 

‘Oh yes,’ replied the latter, humoring the joke, ‘perfectly satisfied !’ - 

‘ Thank’ee, Sir,’ said Cram; ‘1’m pleased to hear you say so; and 
now as we ’re getting on so slick, ’spose an’ we try a lick at the quad- 
ruple time? Attention by the bedstead there. Lift up your right 
hands, gentlemen — are you ready? Downward beat — hither beat, 
thither beat — upward beat; downward beat — hither beat — thither 
beat — upward beat.’ 

This pleasant exercise was interrupted by the arrival of the messen- 
ger who had gone after a tuning-fork, and who now presented to the 
breast of Mr. Cram the sharp points of a two-pronged table fork, 
with an air which seemed to indicate that he had executed his com- 
mission to the letter. ‘ Well, really,’ thought the professor, as he 
gazed at the instrument with evident surprise, ‘to think that the Long- 
Island folks never see atunin’-fork !’ He however grinned pleasantly, 
and endeavored to smooth over the matter, saying that his meaning 
had been entirely mistaken, and kindly entering into an explanation 
of the thing required. ‘My friends,’ said he, ‘a tunin’-fork is not 
what you suppose it to be, an article to use at the table, and to pick 
teeth with, but it’s something that you get the piteh with.’ 

‘Ah,’ is it indeed?’ said Mr. Weatherby, speaking from the middle 
of the room. 

‘Yes, my friend,’ replied Cram ; ‘I would show you mine with plea- 
sure, but I lost it, when 1 wasto home. I wouldn’t have parted with 
it for a load of shingles.’ 

Here a considerable confusion took place in different parts of the 
room, and there was a loud demand for ‘Old Hundred.’ Ay ay,’ 
said he, shaking his head understandingly ; ‘I have ‘nt forgot that yet. 
I s’pose some of the youngsters would like to have me sing a psalm 
tune by this time, and some of the old folks too, may be. ‘ Bubby,’ 
added he, looking at a white-headed little boy with that affectionate 
good humor which indicates the love of children, ‘blow your nose first, 
and then go and tell landlord to send me a tum’ler of water; I’m 
pretty nigh chok’d. Make haste, and mind, bubby, tell him to put a 
little apple-brandy into it.’ 
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Cram now began to cough, and clear his throat, preparatory to sing- 
ing Old Hundred. Standing with his arms a-kimbo, and his feet in 
the first position, he bent his body slightly forward, and screwing up 
one eye, while he gazed eagerly downward with the other, spat with 
unerring aim through a small knot-hole in the floor ; then throwing his 
head back, and scraping with his right foot the edges of the orifice 
with an air which seemed to indicate that he had accomplished nothing 
remarkable, and which he could n’t do again if it were necessary, 
‘We ‘ll try, and guess at the pitch,’ said he; ‘fa, sol, la, fa— sol, la, 
mi, fa. Fa, mi, la, sol, fa!’ Humming over these syllables rapidly, 
he requested those who thought they could come ‘ any wheres nigh the 
tune, to jine in’ with him. T hen opening the Collection of the New- 
Hampshire Academy, he lifted up his right hand for the purpose of 
beating time, and be gan to give a specimen of his powers in good 
earnest. His voice was really not a bad one, and it was now wonder- 
fully clarified by the apple-brandy. Unhappily, the whole audience 
undertook to ‘ jine in,’and every man setting out upon a different key, 
produced such wild and warring sounds as it is difficult to imagine. 
When they had finished the first verse, Cram shook his head, but not 
upbraidingly, for it was not his intention to discourage them. 

‘It doos ’nt sound much like it,’ said he, ‘ but I never calculate to 
look for too much from new beginners. Try it again.’ 

The second attempt, however, resulted much worse than the first ; 
and some of the profane so far forgot themselves, as to intermingle 
all manner of hideous sounds, and even to sing the air of that popu- 
lar song called ‘ Jim along Josey.’ 

‘ That will do,’ said Cram, decidedly ; ‘there is room for improve- 
ment. I’m glad I come to this place; and I feel as if 1 was sent 
here by a particular Providence. My friends, singin’ is a science 
which comes pretty tough at first ; but it goes slick afterwards ; and 
if you pay the attention that you had ought to, in three months I ’Il 
make you know pretty nigh as much as I know myself.’ 

While this harangue was going on, a certain wight of Tinnecum, 
who had ‘an eye,’ got behind Mr. Cram, and chalked his full-length 
portrait on the black-board ; and as the plot of this little farce was 
rapidly approaching its dihews ment, nO sooner was this perceived, than 
a burst of undisguised laughter proceeded from the crowd. ‘ Ha!’ 
said Cram, turning around, ‘a very pretty picter! Music and draw- 
ing is twin sciences.’ Another laugh, and cheers hearty and thrice 
repeated, followed this oracular saying. Cram smiled. He certainly 
did not know why the audience should laugh at every thing he said, 
but he supposed as business had been transacted first, that play must 
come afterward. 

But a solemn pause now succeeded, unbroken for several seconds 
by a single word or motion; and Mr. Cram was on the point of re- 
questing those persons who ‘ calculated to jine the singin’-school,’ to 
come forward to the table and ‘ subscribe their names,’ when Squire 
Sharkey, a man universally known and respected in the town of Tin- 
necum, left his seat, went up to Cram, and leisurely casting his eye 
about the room, called out in a clear, distinct voice : 

‘ Will Mr. Weatherby please to walk this way ? 
A breathless anticipation pervaded the audience, as that gentle- 
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man slowly arose, cast aside his cloak, and approached, as he was 
desired. 

‘Mr. Cram,’ said the Squire, looking him full in the face, and 
speaking loudly, so that every one might hear : 

‘ Permit me to introduce to your particular acquaintance, Mr. Jonas 
Wearuersy, Instructor of District School Number Three, and Cho- 
rister of the Presbyterian Meeting-house in this town!’ 

This tremendous announcement was followed by great excitement, 
whispering, and suppressed exclamations, all through the assembly, 
who seemed to think that Mr. Cram ought certainly to sink through the 
earth. That personage did look particularly foolish. A sickly smile 
came over him, and his head rolled from side to side, as if it desired a 
hiding-place. But he was too ingenious to suffer himself to become 
the victim of a predicament. In a little while he recovered his self- 
possession, or, to make use of one of his own expressions, ‘ he slicked 
up.’ He scratched his head in deep study, and at last, starting as if 
with some bright idea, and gazing eagerly at the Tinnecum school- 
master, ‘ Look a-here,’ said he, ‘’spose an’ we take the school on 
sheers ! p 

He made the suggestion so much on the impulse of the moment, 
that he was almost frightened when he had said it; and he paused 
immediately, to observe what the effect would be. Mr. Weatherby 
nodded his head and smiled; then he looked at Squire Sharkey, and 
he smiled. Cram mistook the expression of that profound contempt, 
and proposed that they should sing a duet. Before this offer could be 
met, one of the candles was suddenly extinguished, in an instant after 
another, then a third, and (it grieves me to record so gross an instance 
of misconduct,) in the midst of the greatest tumult and confusion, a 
fourth was hurled at Mr. Cram by some unknown hand, and hit him 
on the bridge of the nose. Bewildered, and scarcely knowing what 
he did, he grasped the remaining candle upon the table conv ulsiv ely, 
and when that shared the fate of the others, being pushed and pulled 
about in the dark, he roared loudly for quarter. 

But the better class of the inhabitants of Tinnecum did not permit 
this scene to continue. They struck a light, and took Mr. Cram under 
their protection. He shook from head to foot like an aspen leaf, nor 
could he divest himself of the idea that he was mobbed, and in immi- 
nent danger of being murdered. He came within an ace, however, 
of turning the tables upon his oppressors. It seems that he had all 
his life been subject to ‘spasms,’ as he himself called them ; in other 
words, to epileptic attacks, of a strong character. But as these came 
on at regular intervals, generally at the change of the moon, he so 
timed his operations that they should never clash with singing- 
meetings. But now, whether owing to miscalculation, or to the agita- 
tion of his brain, or from what cause it is difficult to say, without 
giving any previous notice, he sprang from his feet with a yell abso- 
lutely terrific, and the moment that he touched the ground, began to 
whirl round like a dancing dervis, and throwing out his long arms, to 
dash down every thing w ithin his reach. Benches, table, black- board, 
were strewn around in confusion, and avaluable Slickville clock, which 
stood on the mantel, was for several minutes in imminent jeopardy. 


Those who were in the room went out of the doors and windows 
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precipitately, as if they fled from the cage of a wild beast. It was 
some time before they dared to return ; and then, as they peeped in at 
the door to look at the state of things, they could not help upbraiding 
themselves. ‘He’s been druv’ into fits !’ said one; ‘he’s been treated 
shameful!’ ‘ Fits is awful,’ replied they ; ‘but Peter Cram’s fits goes 
ahead of any thing we ever seen !’ 

When the distraction of the unfortunate man had ceased, he was 
put to bed, and kindly treated. The next morning he had recovered 
from his fright, and felt better, and even went so far as to say that he 
‘had known worse noises at some singin’-concerts afore now.’ But 
he decided that it was best for him to depart from Tinnecum. Before 
the sun had risen very high, he left the place where he had received 
such ill treatment, and putting a little brown trunk under his left arm, 
strode down with hasty steps to the shores of Swan Creek. There 
he made a keen bargain with the owner of a skiff, and in a few mo- 
ments embarked, and pushed off with a long pole. He was observed 
fur several hours urging himself along, until at last his tall form 
entirely disappeared in the distance; and as he was never seen or heard 
of afterward, it is supposed that he was lost amidst the windings and 
meanderings of that romantic river. 
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Sprait of Music and of Song! 

Through the wide range of earth and air 
Thy sweet harmonious rule prevails, 

Nor doth it ever slumber there: 
It fills the fragrant breath of morn, 

It steeps the odorous breeze of noon, 
Upon the twilight sigh ’tis borne, 

It floats beneath the sailing moon. 
The passing air that stirs at night, 

The mountain forest, deep and dim, 
Tossing the leaves in faint moonlight, 

Hath its own wild, mysterious ymat 


Across the rolling prairies’ waste 

Thy soft airs heave the murmuring grass, 
And bright-hued flowerets gaily nod, 

As o’er them your sweet voices pass. 
The waters of the babbling stream, 

As o’er their pebbled bed they roll, 
Mingling their clear melodious tones 

In tinkling ripples, charm the soul ! 
The wild bee joins his tuneful hum, 
The beetle sounds his shrilly drum; 
The cricket’s constant chirping fills. 
Each pause with its clear-ringing trills. 
The hunter, wearied with the chase 

Of the big bison and the deer, 
Charmed by the blooming verdant place, 

Delighted stops the sounds to hear ; 
And as he leans upon the brink 
Of the cool water-course to drink, 
Soothed by the lulling breeze and streams, 
His senses sink in happy dreams. 
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I’ve voyaged many a live-long day 
Across the Atlantic's watery way, 
And as the melancholy tides 

Beat drowsily the vessel's sides, 
There ever was a tuneful sound 

In their deep hollow anthem found; 
And while at night the angry surge 
Whitened the bleak horizon’s verge, 
Each snowy-crested billow lent 

A voice to the sad Sea’s lament. 
Through the strained rigging moaned the gale, 
Heavily flapped the flowing sail ; 
Nor ever ceased that solemn psalin, 
In howling storm, or drowsy calm. 


Far have I roamed a foreign shore, 

By famous stream and mountain hoar ; 

Have heard the Seine and Rhone repeat 
The song for ages they have sung, 

Have heard the yellow Tiber beat 

Its dirge at Rome’s imperial feet ; 

Have heard amid the Alpine snows 

The endless torrent as it flows; 

And silver Arno tell its tale 

To the thick gardens of its vale; 

And the old Rhine by castled steep 

And terraced vineyard swiftly sweep ; 

Have heard the clear Ilyssus call 

By wasted Athens’ ruined wall, 

The call oft heard by bard and sage, 

In glorious Grecia’s elder age ; 

And | have listened, as the wave 

Beat sadly by the Persian’s grave, 

Where the brave Greek in battle won 

Thy silent field, drear Marathon! 

Have heard the long grass ard the moss 

O’er Pestum’s ruined temples toss. 


I’ve heard the turbid Nile, as fast 

By Cairo’s gate it hurried past ; 

Fast by the soaring Pyramid, 

Its desert-skirted vales amid ; 

Rehearsing to the Egyptian’s ear, 

And to the wandering Arab near, 

The same wild story that it bore 

To Pharaoh’s ear in times of yore. . 
Thus, by each stream, and wood, and plain, 
Spirit of Song! is heard thy strain ; 

And whispering leaf, or whistling bird, 
Or voice of waves or winds are heaid 
Or haply the harmonious lay 

Of damsel singing on her way. 


Haply the hollow-sounding hum 
Of the Egyptian’s rolling drum, 
Haply the Syrian shepherd’s flute, 
Or Turkish herdsman’s twanging lute, 
Or the long horn the Switzer blows 
At twilight o’er the sparkling snows; 
Haply th’ Italian’s rustic reed, 
Heard where his browsing flocks do feed ; 
Haply the viol of the Frank, 
Heard by the swift Rhone’s pastoral bank ; 
Haply the camel’s tinkling bell, 
When evening o’er the Desert fell, 
And round our camp-fire by the tent, 
The hours in talk of home we spent; 
All these familiar voices cheer __ 
Our hearts when pacing life’s dull ring; 
Sweet tones! sweet voices! sent to cheer 
The glooms that round our spirit cling! 
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OLD SPANISH BELLS. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


In this present age of steam and intellect, it has become the fashion 
to rail unmercifully at the ‘good old times ;’ to associate with the dim 
vistas of antiquity, and its departed glories, a perspective of barbarism 
and a delusive splendor. ‘The world has become so purely matter-of- 
fact, that it is scarcely thought necessary to draw the distinction which 
is so palpable between the useless researches of the musty antiquary, 
and the fine moral which a well-tempered mind may educe from the 
history or the relics of a by-gone age. To one whose imagination 
leads him discreetly to consider these things as forming a part of that 
chain of memories which, well conducted, constitutes the history of our 
race, much profitable speculation may be drawn from the contempla- 
tion of a rusty coat of mail, or of a rent and faded banner. To the 
thorough-bred antiquary, generalizing is naturally abhorrent. He is 
one who lives upon minutia, and who eschews romance. He will 
cavil at a mere verbal error in the reprint of an old ballad, and waste 
days in collation to correct it, while the nerve, the fire of its spirit is 
unheeded. To such a fellow as Ritson, a false reading of Chevy-Chace 
were more heinous than a forgery, even though the change improved 
the version. To such people, an uncut copy of some worthless black- 
letter is immeasurably more valuable than the finest modern effort of 
genius. This is surely any thing but the true reverence for antiquity ; 
and the rabid bibliomaniac, or the mere technical antiquary, are per- 
sons to whom the world can never owe but little. With what gusto 
will such persons dissipate the visions of dreamers like ourselves, by 
ferreting out an anachreonism! How keenly will they pursue the 
point, and with what triumph prove the relic, which has been the 
subject of our meditation, as belonging to another age, or perhaps 
indeed a forgery ! 

We look with indefinable feelings upon a Roman or a Syrian coin; we 
conjure up a thousand images ; we fancy it at one time as having formed 
a part of the treasures of a Croesus or the hoards of a Tyrian mer- 
chant; flung by the heralds to the populace as /argesse at a triumph, or 
wrested by the minions of a Preetor as a tribute from a captive province: 
in short, we frame a history, and expatiate in imaginings; while per- 
haps the subject of our speculation is but a cunning counterfeit, the 
ingenius labor of those who live upon credulity or ignorance. We 
cannot feel grateful to any one who dissipates our harmless dreams, 
for to us an antique has a sacredness, from the associations connected 
with its real or supposed history ; and we are little thankful to one 
who overturns the fabric whieh an ardent mind so loves to build upon 
a foundation which is often as airy as the superstructure. The spirit 
of our age is unfavorable to hypothesis. A man may speculate never 
so divinely in vain; he is asked for proof, and no mercy is shown to 
the ramblings of fancy. We have become utilitarian, mere unintel- 
lectual Macadamites. People must travel now upon a mental turn- 
pike, and no green shady by-lanes, redolent of flowers, and vocal with 
the songs of birds, are tolerated. We are becoming more learned 
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and less fanciful than our predecessors. It is a matter of surprise to 
many, that we should read, ay, and enjoy too, Rabelais, Burton, or 
Charles Lamb, in preference to the Penny Cyclopedia ; that the racy 
quaintness of our old favorites should be preferred te the co!der and 
more naked realities of the innumerable ‘ libraries’ which the press 
has vomited forth in such indiscriminate profusion. We dispute not 
the tastes of others, and only pray that we may be allowed to minister 
to our own, useless comparatively though they may be, but surely 
harmless. To those who have no feelings congenial with these, it is a 
matter of surprise that any difficulty should be made in prostrating 
the most venerable ruin in the universe — one of the mile-stones in 
the march of history —to make room fora rail-road! We have fallen 
upon an advertisement of the sale of bells belonging to the old Span- 
ish churches, which has touched the spring in this fount of feeling. 
What thoughts are conjured up at the sight of these deep-toned 
monitors! We can scarcely imagine how their iron tongues were silent, 
when they were torn from the ancient tower whence perhaps_for ages 
they had marked the lapse of time. Could they but speak, how many 
tales might these solemn heralds tell us of the past! We can fancy 
them pealing through the midnight air to warn a sleeping city that the 
Moor is at her gates, swelling the cry of triumph for a victory, or 
tolling the agonias of a monarch. Such may have been the history of 
one of these relics, into whose composition precious metals were cast, 
and over whose baptism a bishop perhaps presided. The massive 
rim is rough with fret-work, surrounding the name, the legend, and 
the date, fit decoration for the towers of Seville or Toledo. Another, 
less elaborate in its workmanship, may have graced the simple belfry 
of some mountain village of the Asturias, calling its wild and scat- 
tered peasantry to their devotions, mingling its joyous chime with the 
shouts of a bridal party, or wailing sadly above a Spanish maiden’s 
grave. This, heavy and deep-toned, is said to have been taken from 
the Inquisition. Upon how many dreadful scenes is it the commentary, 
and of how many frightful deeds a witness! Its brazen voice ne’er 
spoke to tell of joy, but marked aloud the few short hours between 
the torture and the grave! With this dread signal we associate the 
blazing pile, the devoted victim, the immoveable executioners; it tells 
but of disgrace, despair, and death. Its mournful clang, mingling 
with the pealing hymn, the dirge of the departing, rang out the knell 
of mental freedom, and told the triumph of craft and superstition. 
We remember a small bell, delicately sculptured, which once 
formed part of the treasures of a Peruvian church, the sight of which 
called up a long tram of imaginary recollections. The shape was 
elegant ; the handle formed by a female figure, with closed palms and 
upturned eyes, the veritable image of a saint. It had been rescued 
from a mass of old plate, sold to be re-melted. We fancied we be- 
held the proud nobles in whose hands it had sent forth its silver tones, 
while with affected humility they knelt as assistants at the altar; the 
splendor of a Spanish cathedral in its palmy days; the crowds of 
grim warriors in their mail; the white-robed friars; the pealing 
musie, and the swelling choir. I saw the steel-clad robbers, Pizarro 
and Almazo, prostrate before the symbol of a Divinity, whose every 
law they had outraged, returning thanks for the successful issue of 
schemes of rapine and of blood; while shrouded in the clouds of in- 
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cense, which soaring fron om oie censers to the lofty roof, diemped the 
blaze of the innumerable torches, flitted the pale ghosts of the mur- 
dered Incas, calling down the vengeance of the gods upon their 
destroyers. And not in vain. Could the poor victims of its avarice 
rise from their bloody graves, they would find the curse bequeathed 
by them to Spain too terribly fulfilled. If a dreamer may believe that 
the spirits of the departed are permitted to ‘revisit the glimpses of the 
moon,’ and that the Moor now haunts the ancient seats of his great- 
ness, lamenting over the blooming plains of Granada, and the magni- 
ficent ruins of the Alhambra, his glory and his tomb, the same harm- 
less stretch of imagination will people the decaying cities of America 
with the shades of ‘the noble Peruvians, and the heroic bands of Mon- 
tezuma, exulting in the anarchy and discord which has degraded their 
haughty conquerors to be the slaves of every petty tyrant whom 
force or stratagem has made their temporary master. By all the 
miseries which Spain has suffered ; by the oppressions of her kings, 
and the still more grievous tyranny of her priests; by her degraded 
nobles and her debased people, who bow their necks to the yoke of 
superstition, and make a boast of ignorance ; by these and by a thou- 
sand other evils, are the pale hosts of her innumerable victims well 
avenged ! 

Spain, ‘romantic Spain!’ like Rome in its decline, lives upon the 
memories of the past. The recollection of her faded glories con- 
soles her sons in their decay, but fails to wake that spirit which alone 
can restore her to prosperity. Let us hope, however, that the seas of 
blood which have been shed upon the altars of civil discord be not in 
vain, and that at a day not distant, the old war-cry of ‘St. lago y Es- 
paiia!’ may not longer be an empty sound. The mighty agent of 
this bright consummation will not be the sword. Let Spain reform 
her colleges, open new channels of information for her people, encou- 
rage cducation, and explode the antiquated systems which have so 
long cramped her intellectual energies, and we may hope to see again 
a Quevedo, a Calderon, and a Cervantes, and her faded banner shine 
once more with its proud vaunt of ‘ Ne plus ultra!’ 

Such are the reflections which spring from the contemplation of 
these relics; and, as we write, the signal for the evening prayer 
comes swelling on the wind ; the vesper bell, or more properly the 
Avé-Maria. We rise from our desk, and flinging open the casement 
of the corridor, gaze down into the ‘ Plaza,’ thronged with people. 
At the first peal, every one stops and uncovers ; the din of numberless 
carriages ceases; the echo of the bell, and the deep roll of the drums 
from the barracks, alone interrupt the silence, which hushes, as if by 
magic, the noise and clamor of a large city. The moving crowds 
which fill the streets, as the fervid sun declines, pause with one accord, 
as if under the influence of some mysterious spell. The succeeding 
peals of the huge bell toll on, and gradually they move forward ; each 
one salutes his neighbor, and in a few minutes every one is hurrying 
onward, and the ‘city’s hum’ is redoubled. A few persons, more devout 
than their fellows, may still be seen immoveable Slee a church, pro- 
longing their orisons, and adding to their supplications to the ‘ Queen 
of Heaven’ some additional importunities to a favorite saint. 

Could we but persuade ourselves that this affecting scene were real ; 
that at a given signal a whole nation with one accord prostrated itself 
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before the throne of mercy, confiding and repentant, pouring out a 
grateful prayer for the happy close of another day! Unfortunately, 
however, it is but a form, and one which is every day falling more and 
more into desuetude, with so many other ceremonies of the Roman 
faith, which once added to its splendor, or aided its delusions. Still, to 
imaginative people, who witness it for the first time, it has a deep 
charm, which can only be dissipated by custom, and the conviction 
that instead of one of the most beautiful services of religion, the even- 


ing sacrifice of grateful hearts, it is but an empty mockery. Ww. 


OVs Cer re. A BEETS. 





BY FLACCUS. 


I. VI. 
Hatt to thee, Native “ountry! Thine is the noblest charter ~ 
The young, the brave, the free : By wisdom ever penned ; 
What heart of true-born child of thine And what thy sages could achieve, 


Beats not with pride for thee ? 
Thine are the unshorn mountains, 

And thine the sweeping streams, 
The billowy and the shoreless plains, 

Whose soil exhaustless teems! 


Thy soldiers can defend : 

By this the humblest yeoman, 
Released from every ban, 

May lift to Heaven his honest front, 
And feel himself a man! 


| 

| 

Far o’er the world of waters, | 

From Europe’s broken chain, 

Freedom a wandering exile fled, 

To found a nobler reign. A mighty freehold, gave! 
The westering sun she followed Their star-illumined record 
To this her chosen ground, | Of trial deeds sublime, 
| 


Vil. 


Thine are the generous fathers, 
Who, claiming but a grave, 
The soil to Freedom and her heirs, 


Where tyrant never planted foot, Will guide and cheer the struggling free, 
And Gop alone is found ! Thoughout the route of time. 


Ill. 

Bright flower among the nations! 

Wild blossom, lialf disclosed, 
Yet fairer in thy opening bud, 

Than with full bloom exposed ; 
The glory of thy forests 

Can ancient realms outshine ? 
The pride of Art let others boast, 


Vill. 
Thine is the youthful navy 
That in a night arose, 
And thundered through the sounding seas 
Defiance to its foes : 
Wherever blow the breezes, 
At home throughout the worl’, 
Her canvass flaps its daring wings, 


But Nature’s best is thine! 3 Her banner is unfurled. 
Iv. “ & 1X. 
Thy waters need no minstrel Thine is the glorious Union, 
To sound their mighty name: That likethe solarsway, _ 
Niagara is a herald-trump Binds roving stars of various clime 
More worthy of thy fame. In one harmonious play : 
Far flow thy swelling rivers, Wheel within wheel revolving, 
Wide roll thy spreading seas; The vast machine sublime 
The birthen. steeds of boundless wealth, Rolls on, the model of the free, 
The silver chains of peace. The wonder of the time. 


Vv. x. 
Thy people need no monarch, Fair group of sister-nations! 
No sceptred ‘ man of straw ;’ In holy friendship twined, 
Their rulers are their servants all, Still cherish with unbroken front 
The freeman’s king is Law. One heart, one voice, one mind : 
They boast no haughty title, Gop bless the sacred union 
From ages gone before : That made the many one, 
They know, and proudly know, theirsires,| And lead the sisters hand in hand, 
Oh! need they seek for moze ? Till tho.sand years are gone! 
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LOVE’S LABOR LOST. 


A SKETCH OF KEY WEST: BY THE AUTHOR OF THE DRAMA OF ‘ANNE BOLEYN.’ 


Reaper —of migratory habits, for I need ask no other — have 
you ever, in any of your flights, visited Key West? Probably never; 
for it is a Marbleheadish sort of a place, that nobody visits, unless im- 
pelled by the broom-stick of the wrinkled hag Necessity. The vast 
majority of our countrymen would be in utter ignorance of the ex- 
istence of such a spot, were it not for those ominous paragraphs in 
our daily and weekly chronicles, entitled, ‘Melancholy Shipwreck,’ 
‘ Unfortunate Disaster,’ ‘ Disputed Salvage,’ etc. Indeed, many men 
of great intelligence are accustomed to consider this jewel imbedded 
in coral, as a nest of pirates, because it is the abode of ‘wreckers ;’ not 
reflecting, that although, like the lawyer and doctor, the wrecker lives 
by the miseries of his fellow men, he may nevertheless be honest. 
Some individual has made the discovery before us, that ‘there are 
good and bad men in every profession or business :’ the lawyer may 
swindle, the doctor may knowingly prescribe nostrums to make the 
invalid worse; and the wrecker may beguile a ship to her destruction; 
and yet we are all willing to trust lawyers when we are in trouble, doc- 
tors when we are ill, and the life of the shipwrecked mariner and 
passenger, as well as his property, is often saved only by the daring 
and perseverence of the wrecker. Cases of piracy are as rare in the 
latter profession, as are swindling and murder in the two former. 
Key West, it must be allowed, is no paradise ; but neither is it a pan- 
demonium. The wrecker is the main ingredient in the composition of 
its society ; yet the universal lawyer and doctor are here also; the 
merchant and the devoted minister of the gospel, too, to modify 
greatly the roughness which must necessarily exist in a society of 
sailors. 

The town is situated on a small island of the same name, which is 
one of that Archipelago of sandy and coral islets, formed on that im- 
mense submarine reef which makes the whole southern coast of 
Florida as inapproachable as the crystal den of Beloun the Tartar, 
except through the mysterious portal of Key West. The island may 
possibly at present contain a thousand ithabitants, including dogs and 
swine. Stunted trees, thicklysfiattéd bushes, and gigantic weeds, 
sufficient to supply a whole convention of ‘ Botanic Physicians,’ are in 
this island the sole products of unassisted nature. No one but a 
native of Cape Cod, or the grand desert of Zahara, can possibly con- 
ceive how its soil can be tortured to produce any thing; yet around 
a few of the neater dwellings, the orange, the lime, and the cocoa, have, 
by sedulous coaxing, been made to assume a very thrifty appearance. 
It has been for many years a sort of half-way house, where small craft 
from the Atlantic towns, bound to ports in the Gulf of Mexico, might 
stop to procure water, and if grievously ‘ short,’ might be accommo- 
dated, at an extortionate price, with a few handsful of little green, 
gnurly, ligneous fragments, which the Key Westers facetiously term 
‘ fire-wood.’ 
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The climate is highly salubrious; at least thus saith the worthy 
Boniface of the ‘city,’ who stands prepared to testify to diverse remark- 
able cures effected on sundry consumptive invalids, by a residence of a 
single season at his house. [or those who are fond of living on fish ex- 
clusively, the fare is also excellent, in the opinion of the worthy person- 
age aforesaid ; and in truth, a sight of the mammoth turtle taken here, 
might put the pericardium, epigastrium, heart, liver, and spleen of a 
London alderman to the execution of cotillions and waltzes of ecstatic 


delight. 


Tue sun had yet two hours of his daily journey to complete, and 
was shedding his softest smiles on the white houses of the town, and 
the shipping in the harbor. At the end of a pier lay a fore-and-aft 
schooner, of light and graceful model, on board of which a single 
individual might be seen, bestriding the tiller. His duck trowsers and 
Russia shirt, his rusty tarpaulin and the black stump of a pipe that 
protruded from a face whose combined features strikingly resembled 
a half-peck of blue-nosed potatoes piled pyramidically, with the largest 
at the top, bespoke him every inch a sailor. The spirit of the storm 
had passed harmlessly over his head, but alas! it had settled on his 
nose. The spirit of the grog-shop had done likewise, only adding 
deeper, darker, and more Titianic tints to the rubicund proboscis. This 
individual had just paused a moment, to insert a little finger into the 
bowl of his pipe, for the purpose of compressing its contents, as he 
cast his eye up the pier, and saw his well-dressed captain hastily 
approaching. Instantly the pipe disappeared, in the recesses of his 
spacious pocket, and his ample lips puckered together, in the shape 
of the nozzle of a dried ox-bladder, for the purpose of modifying 
certain sounds which he intended to emit in the shape of a long and 
sentimental whistle. But on the nearer approach of his employer, 
the employée evidently changed his purpose ; for quitting the tiller, 
he advanced to the main rigging, and stood silently awaiting the 
expected orders. 

‘ Well, Mr. Lircome, still weather for this time of year, eh ? 

‘Yes, Sir; but I’m thinking it ’ll breeze by sun-down from Nor’ 
West.’ 

‘So I think, and that’s why I’m here now. Come, let’s go aft.’ 

So saying, the captain jumped on board, and stepped aft to the 
taffrail, observing, as he walked along: ‘ You ’ve noticed that fellow 
outside, Mr. Lircome ? 


‘ Ay, the brig ;’ I’ve been watching her all the afternoon : her colors 
is sot for a pilot.’ 

‘ And the pilot, you know, has left his post, on a visit to Cow-Keys. 
Bill, my boy, what ’s the use of ceremony? Our business has been 


dull lately, eh 


‘ Have n’t made a single picaillon since the Belshazzur stove her 
bottom, Sir.’ 

‘Ha, ha! that was well done, and turned out well, notwithstanding 
the backing and filling of the lawyers and owners. I can’t but thank 
you over and over again for that job, Bill; it’s kept me and my family 


in trim ever since. By the way, did you save any of your share of 
that windfall ? 
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‘Not a stiver, Sir. Um m no miser, thanks to a considerate daddy, 
that helped me to spend all my first wages in a genteel way. But I 
would n’t run such a risk again for the little I got then. It would n’t 
hardly pay for the hemp collar that I like to have got.’ 

‘Why, you got a thousand dollars, and with a little prudence, you 
might have saved enough to have purchased a vessel, and begun on 
your own hook.’ 

‘Saved! ay, but that’s part of the business I never learned. I 
must make it all at a slap, or I shall never be better than mate.’ 

‘My dear fellow, save me that brig, and this schooner shall be 
yours! Yes, 1 mean it, and I’ll pay any extra wages that may be 
necessary to insure the secrecy of the crew: one good haul will make 
me independent, and I ’Il retire from business. Come, what say ? 

The mate took a short turn on the quarter-deck, thrust both hands 
into his pockets, then stopped suddenly, and having, by a masterly 
display of muscular power, succeeded in evolving his huge quid from 
one cheek to the other, turned to the captain, and replied : 

‘Its a hanging business; but I'll try it.’ 

‘ Enough ; of ‘know you ll succeed: but mind ye, I’m to know 
nothing of it. The risk is your own, and so is the schooner, if you 
succeed. Is the crew ready ?’ 

‘ They will be, at fifteen minutes’ warning.’ 

‘ Well, be out with the first of the breeze: have your canvass ready 
for the white streak, and douse your top-masts. But I can 
trust you, Bill? 

‘ True as a die, Sir, and never say die, neither.’ 


‘Well, good-bye, and good luck to you!’ 


Tue Jast blush of parting day was fading upon the waters, as the 
swift schooner shot along the shore, and passed close under the light 
at the south-west end of the Key. The top-masts were lowered 
away, and in a few minutes more, by dint of a few strokes of the 
hammer, the black schooner presented a plain white streak from 
bends to counter. The breeze continued to freshen, and the graceful 
vessel, soon emerging from the harbor, bowed and danced swan-like 
upon the waves of the Gulf. The brig’s light shone distinctly off 
Sand-Key, as she stood on a westerly tack. The schooner at first 
stood away to the south-east, to avoid being seen; but when well out, 
she turned her head westward, and stood on in the wake of the brig. 
An hour’s beating brought the vessels within hail. A loud ‘ Boo—oo!’ 
from both speaking-trumpets was followed by the query from Bill : 

‘Do you want a pilot ? 

‘Yes: where have you been all day ? 

‘To Cow-Keys — just got back. What’s your cargo!’ 

‘ Assorted — for Mobile. Can I get in to-night ?” 

‘Yes; follow me. How much do you draw?’ 

‘ Eleven feet : but you’d better come aboard.’ 

‘No, no; tack when I tack, and you’ll clear every thing. Hard 
a-lee, aboard the brig!’ 

‘Hard a-lee, Sir!’ 

Blocks and cordage rattled, sailors yelled, yards whirled, and the 
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vessels came round together. For fifteen minutes the brig walked 
the waters, and then a heavy thump, and a harsh grating sound, an- 
nounced that she had struck ! 
‘Up helm! Halloo, pilot! we’re on the reef! Bear a hand here!’ 
A suppressed but distinct laugh from the forecastle of the schooner 
was the only reply to the disastrous intelligence from the brig. 


‘We t, Bill, is she safe” inquired the captain, as he leaped on 
board. 

‘Safe as a bug in a rug, Sir!’ 

‘Where did you lay her?’ 

‘On the south-east edge, off Sand-Key.’ 

‘ Did she thump well ? 

‘ Beautiful! She’s on as far as her fore-mast, and a hole in her bot- 
tom as big as my hand! Ill bet the drinks of it.’ 

‘Good! What cargo? 

‘ Assorted.’ 

‘Good ag’in! I’ll sleep aboard to-night. We must be down at 
peep of day, for it looks breezy: but she ’ll stay, won’t she ?’ 

‘It’ll take a harrycane to blow her off, Sir.’ 

It did look breezy, and it did breeze, and the ‘ harrycane’ came ; 
and when day broke, Bill mounted the rigging to report to the cap- 
tain, who stood in the companion-way, gazing upward with intense 
anxiety. Not a word from Bill! 

‘What! don’t you see her? inquired the captain, in a tone of in- 
tense anxiety. 

‘Yes—I see her.’ 

‘ Where away ?’ 

‘About ten miles off, Sir, standing west by no’th — hull all down, 
Sir !’ 

Parents and teachers are requested to take notice how the ardent 

» Spirit of inquiry may be damped in youth, by a too sudden: shock. 
he captain dashed his hat upon the deck, and gave vent to sundry 
expletives, which tended to the condemnation of his own eyes and 
soul; but the desire for farther information seemed to have utterly 
deserted him. It was ‘a pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.’ 
He asked not another question, but hastened away to the nearest 
grog-shop to alleviate his sorrows. Bill watched the captain till he 
disappeared, and then slowly descended the rigging, muttering to him- 
self several times, with very distinct and diverse intonations, ‘ That’s 
what I call Love’s Lasor Lost!’ 
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A PARAPHRASED LACONIC. 


Ware Virtue lends a zest to joy, 
And bliss to rapture warms, 

Our very tears she turns to smiles, 
And every pang disarms: 

But Vice her foul Circean cup 
May medicate in vain: 

E’en in her mirth some sorrow lurks, 
In all her pleasures, pain. 





The Poet questions 
the Skeleton in Ar- 
mor at Fall River, 
and asks why his 
imagination should 
be haunted by so 
fearful an apparition. 


A spectral light 
gleams in the hollow 
eyes of the Skeleton, 
and a low, mournful 
voice issues from his 
ghest, 


The Skeleton speaks; 
he had been a North- 
ern Viking,or Pirate; 
but no song of the 
bard nor popular tra- 
dition had preserved 
his hervic deeds from 
oblivion. 


Relates the cov- 
rage and adventures 
of his childhood. 


More perilous a- 
chievements of his 
youth. 


Becomes a pirate, 
ard leads a wild life 
at sea. 


The Skeleton in Armor. 


SAGA 


OF THE SKELETON IN ARMOR, 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW, 


1 


‘Speak! speak! thou fearful guest! 
Who, with thy hollow breast 
Sull in rude armor drest, 
Comest to daunt me! 
Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 
But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretch’d, as if asking alms, 
Why dost thou haunt me?’ 


IL. 


Then, from those cavernous eyes 

Pale flashes seem’d to rise, 

As when the Northern skies 
Gleam in December ; 

And, like the water’s flow 

Under December’s snow, 

Came a dull voice of wo 
From the heart’s chamber. 


Ill. 
‘I was a Viking old! 
My deeds, though manifold, 
No Skald in song has told, 

No Saga taught thee ! 
Take heed, that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse, 
Else dread a dead man’s curse! 

For this I sought thee. 


IV. 


‘Far in the Northern Land, 
By the wild Baltic’s strand, 
I, with my childish hand, 
Tamed the ger-falcon : 
And with my skates fast-bound, 
Skimm’d the half-frozen Sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on. 


¥. 


§ Oft to his frozen lair 
Track’d I the grisly bear, 
While from my path the hare 
Fled like a shadow ; 
Oft through the forest dark 
Follow’d the were-wolf’s bark, 
Until the soaring lark 
Sang from the meadow. 


yl. 


* But when I older grew," 
Joining a Corsair’s crew, 
O’er the dark sea I flew 

With the marauders. 

Wild was the life we led ; 
Many the souls that sped 
Many the hearts that bl 


’ 
By our stern orders, 
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VIL 


* Many a wassail-bout 
Wore the long Winter out ; 
Often our midnight shout 

Set the cocks crowing, 
As we the Berserk’s tale 
Measured in cups of ale, 
Draining the oaken pail, 

Fill'd to o’erflowing. 


VII. 


‘Once as I told in glee 
Tales of the stormy sea, 
Soft eyes did gaze on me, 
Burning yet tender ; 
And as the white stars shine 
On the dark Norway pine, 
On that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendor. 


1X. 


“I woo’d the blue-eyed maid, 
Yielding, yet half afraid, 
And in the forest’s shade 

Our vows were plighted. 
Under its loosen’d vest 
Flutter’d her little breast, 
Like birds within their nest 

By the hawk frighted. 


x. 


‘ Bright in her father’s hall 
Shields gleam’d upon the wall, 
Loud sang the minstrels all, 

Chaunting his glory; 
When of Old Hildebrand 
I ask’d his daughter’s hand, 
Mute did the minstrels stand 
To hear my story. 


XL. 


* While the brown ale he quaff’d, 
Loud then the champion laugh’d, 
And as the wind-gusts waft 

The sea-foam brightly, 
So the loud laugh of scorn 
Out of those lips unshorn 
From the deep drinking-horn 
Blew the foam lightly. 


XxIL 


* She was a Prince’s child, 
1 but a Viking wild 


And though she blush’d and smiled,. 


I was discarded ! 
Should not the dove so white 
Follow the sea-mew’s flight, 
Why did they leave that night 
er nest unguarded ? 


XIIt. 


* Scarce had I put to sea, 
Bearing the maid with me— 
Fairest of all was she 

Among the Norsemen ! — 
When on the white sea-strand, 
Waving his arméd hand, 

Saw we old Hildebrand, 
With twenty horsemen. 


Likewise a wild life 


Arngri im, who fought 
bis with a naked 
breast, as the name 


Berserk, Bare-shirt, 
sufficiently denotes. 


Ashe tells a story 
of the sea, the eyes 
of a maiden gaze at 
him, and he becomes 
enamored. 


He wing the mai- 
den's beart in the 
forest. 


A beer-carouse in 
the halls of her father 
Hildebrand. He asks 
ber hand, and the 
minstrels are wute at 
bis audacity. 


He is laughed to 
acorn by old Hilde 
brand. 


















He gains upon his 
—— when a 

ad-wind round the 
Cape of Skaw drives 
him back. 


Runs down the 
vessel of Hildebrand, 
and sinks him and 
his crew. 


Like a bird of prey, 
bears off the maiden. 


Driven westvard 
by a fierce storm ; 
but at length makes 
land near Newport, 
and builds the Round 
Tower. 


Lives many years 
in peace.. His bride 
dies. 


In despair, falls 
upon his own spear 
in the forest, and 
dies. 
















His sou] ascends to 
the Hall of Odin: 
and with the souls of 
warriors, drinks a 
skoal or health to the 
Northland. The Saga 
ends, 


The Skeleton in Armor. 


XIV. 


‘Then launched they to the blast — 
Bent like a reed each mast — 

Yet we were gaining fast, 

When the wind fail’d us; 

And with a sudden flaw 

Came round the gusty Skaw, 

So that our foe we saw 
Laugh as he hail’d us. 


XV. 
‘And as to catch the gale 
Round veer’d the flapping sail, 
Death ! was the helmsman’s hail, 
Death without quarter! 

Mid-ships with iron keel 

Struck we her ribs of steel ; 
Down her black hulk did reel 
Through the black water! 



















XVI. 


* As with his wings aslant, 
Sails the fierce cormorant, 
Seeking some rocky haunt, 

With his prey laden, 
So toward the open main, 
Beating to sea again 
Through the wild hurricane, 
Bore I the maiden. 





















XVII. 


‘Three weeks we westward bore, 
And when the storm was 0o’er, 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 

Stretching to lea-ward ; 
There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower, 

Which, to this very hour, 
Is looking sea- ward. 





XVIII. 


‘There lived we many years; 
Time dried the maiden’s tears; 
She had forgot her fears, 

She was a mother ; 
Death clos’d her mild blue eyes, 
Under that tower she lies; 
Ne’er shall the sun arise 
On such another! 






XIX. 


* Still grew my bosom then, 
Still as a stagnant fen! 
Hateful to me were men, 

The sun-light hateful ! 
In the vast furest here, 
Clad in my warlike gear, 
Fell I upon my spear, 
O, death was grateful ! 





XX. 


‘Thus, seam’d with many scars . 
Bursting these prison bars, 
Up to its native stars 
My soul ascended! 
There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 
Skoal! to the Northland! skoal? 
— Thus the tale ended. 
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Ir has long been a matter of discussion and controversy among the 
pious and the learned, as to the situation of the terrestrial paradise 
from whence our first parents were exiled. This question has been 
put to rest by certain of the faithful in Holland, who have decided in 
favor of the village of Brorx, about six miles from Amsterdam. It 
may not, they observe, correspond in all respects to the description of 
the Garden of Eden, handed down from days of yore, but-it comes 
nearer to their ideas of a perfect paradise than any other place on 
earth. 

This eulogium induced me to make some inquiries as to this favored 
spot, in the course of a sojourn at the city of Amsterdam, and the in- 
formation I procured fully justified the enthusiastic praises I had heard. 
The village of Broek is situated in Waterland, in the midst of the 
greenest and richest pastures of Holland, I may say, of Europe. 
These pastures are the source of its wealth, for it is famous for its 
dairies, and for those oval cheeses which regale and perfume the 
whole civilized world. The population consists of about six hundred 
persons, comprising several families which have inhabited the place 
since time immemorial, and have waxed rich on the products of their 
meadows. They keep all their wealth among themselves ; intermar- 
rying, and keeping all strangers at a wary distance. They are a 
‘hard money’ people, and remarkable for turning the penny the right 
way. It is said to have been an old rule, established by one of the 
primitive financiers and legislators of Broek, that no one should leave 
the village with more than six guilders in his pocket, or return with less 
than ten; a shrewd regulation, well worthy the attention of modern 
political economists, who are so anxious to fix the balance of trade. 

What, however, renders Broek so perfect an elysium, in the eyes of 
all true Hollanders, is the matchless height to which the spirit of 
cleanliness is carried there. It amounts almost to a religion among 
the inhabitants, who pass the greater part of their time rubbing and 
scrubbing, and painting and varnishing : each housewife vies with her 
neighbor in her devotion to the scrubbing-brush, as zealous Catholics 
do in their devotion to the cross; and it is said, a notable housewife 
of the place in days of yore, is held in pious remembrance, and almost 
canonized as a saint, for having died of pure exhaustion and chagrin, 
in an ineffectual attempt to scour a black man white. 

These particulars awakened my ardent curiosity to see a place which 
I pictured to myself the very fountain-head of certain hereditary 
habits and customs prevalent among the descendants of the original 
Dutch settlers of my native state. I accordingly lost no time in 
performing a pilgrimage to Broek. 
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Before I reached the place, I beheld symptoms of the tranquil 
character of its inhabitants. A little clump-built boat was in fall sail 
along the lazy bosom of a canal, but its sail consisted of the blades of 
two paddles stood on end, while the navigator sat steering with a third 
paddle in the stern, crouched down like a toad, with a slouched hat 
drawn over his eyes. I presumed him to be some nautical lover, on 
the way to his mistress. After proceeding a little farther, I came in 
sight of the harbor or port of destination of this drowsy navigator. 
This was the Broeken-Meer, an artificial basin, or sheet of olive-green 
water, tranquil as a mill-pond. On this the village of Broek is situated, 
and the borders are laboriously decorated with flower-beds, box-trees 
clipped into all kinds of ingenious shapes and fancies, and little ‘lust’ 
houses, or pavilions. 

I alighted outside of the village, for no horse nor vehicle is permit- 
ted to enter its precincts, lest it should cause defilement of the well- 
scoured pavements. Shaking the dust off my feet, therefore, I pre- 
pared to enter, with due reverence and circumspection, this sanctum 
sanctorum of Dutch cleanliness. I entered by a narrow street, paved 
with yellow bricks, laid edgewise, and so clean that one might eat 
from them. Indeed, they were actually worn deep, not by the tread 
of feet, but by the friction of the scrubbing-brush. 

The houses were built of wood, and all appeared to have been 
freshly painted, of green, yellow, and other bright colors. They were 
separated from each other by gardens and orchards, and stood at some 
little distance from the street, with wide areas or court-yards, paved in 
mosaic, with variegated stones, polished by frequent rubbing. The 
areas were divided from the street by curiously-wrought railings, or 
balustrades, of iron, surmounted with brass and copper balls, scoured 
into dazzling effulgence. The very trunks of the trees in front of the 
houses were by the same process made to look as if they had been 
varnished. The porches, doors, and window-frames of the houses 
were of exotic woods, curiously carved, and polished like costly fur- 
niture. The front doors are never opened, excepting on christenings, 
marriages, or funerals : on all ordinary occasions, visitors enter by the 
back door. In former times, persons when admitted had to put on 
slippers, but this oriental ceremony is no longer insisted upon. 

A poor devil Frenchman, who attended upon meas ciceroné, boasted 
with some degree of exultation, of a triumph of his countrymen over 
the stern regulations of the place. During the time that Holland was 
overrun by the armies of the French republic, a French general, 
surrounded by his whole état major, who had come from Amsterdam 
to view the wonders of Broek, applied for admission at one of these 
taboo’d portals. The reply was, that the owner never received any 
one who did not come introduced by some friend. ‘ Very well,’ said 
the general; ‘take my compliments to your master, and tell him I 
will return here to-morrow with a company of soldiers, ‘pour parler 
raison avec mon ami Hollandais. ‘Terrified at the idea of having a 
company of soldiers billetted upon him, the owner threw open his 
house, entertained the general and his retinue with unwonted hospi- 
tality ; though it is said it cost the family a month’s scrubbing and 
scouring, to restore all things to exact order, after this military invasion. 
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My vagabond informant seemed to consider this one of the greatest 
victories of the republic. 

I walked about the place in mute wonder and admiration. A dead 
stillness prevailed around, like that in the deserted streets of Pompeii. 
No sign of life was to be seen, excepting now and then a hand, and a 
long pipe, and an occasional puff of smoke, out of the window of 
some ‘lust-haus’ overhanging a miniature canal; and on approach- 
ing a little nearer, the periphery in profile of some robustious 
burgher. 

Among the grand houses pointed out to me, were those of Claes 
Bakker, and Cornelius Bakker, richly carved and gilded, with flower- 
gardens and clipped shubberies ; and that of the Great Ditmus, who, 
my poor devil cicerone informed me, in a whisper, was worth two 
millions ; all these were mansions shut up from the world, and only 
kept to be cleaned. After having been conducted from one wonder 
to another of the village, | was ushered by my guide into the grounds 
and gardens of Mynheer Broekker, another mighty cheese-manufac- 
turer, worth eighty thousand guilders a year. I had repeatedly been 
struck with the similarity of all that I had seen in this amphibious 
little village, to the buildings and landscapes on Chinese platters and 
tea-pots; but here I found the similarity complete ; for I was told that 
these gardens were modelled upon Van Bramm’s description of those 
of Yuen min Yuen, in China. Here were serpentine walks, with 
trellised borders; winding canals, with fanciful Chimese bridges ; 
flower beds resembling huge baskets, with the flower of ‘love lies 
bleeding’ falling over to the ground. Bat mostly had the fancy of 
Mynheer Broekker been displayed about a stagnant little lake, on 
which a corpulent little pinnace lay at anchor. On the border was a 
cottage, within which were a wooden man and woman seated at table, 
and a wooden dog beneath, all the size of life : on pressing a spring, 
the woman commenced spinning, and the dog barked furiously. On 
the lake were wooden swans, painted to the life : some floating, others 
on the nest among the rushes; while a wooden sportsman, crouched 
among the bushes, was preparing his gun to take deadly aim. In 
another part of the garden was a dominie in his clerical robes, with 
wig, pipe, and cocked hat ; and mandarins with nodding heads, amid 
red lions, green tigers, and blue hares. Last of all, the heathen 
deities, in wood and plaster, male and female, naked and bare-faced 
as usual, and seeming to stare with wonder at finding themselves in 
such strange company. 

My shabby French guide, while he pointed out all these mechani- 
cal marvels of the garden, was anxious to let me see that he had too 
polite a taste to be pleased with them. At every new nick-nack he 
would screw down his mouth, shrug up his shoulders, take a pinch of 
snuff, and exclaim: ‘Ma foi, Monsieur, ces Hollandais sont forts pour 
ces betises la!’ 

To attempt to gain admission to any of these stately abodes was 
out of the question, having no company of soldiers to enforce a sol- 
citation. I was fortunate enough, however, through the aid of my 

ide, to make my way into the kitchen of the illustrious Ditmus, and 
CT caadion whether the parlor would have proved more worthy of ob- 
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servation. The cook, a little wiry, hook-nosed woman, worn thin by 
incessant action and friction, was bustling about among her kettles 
and sauce-pans, with the scullion at her heels, both clattering in 
wooden shoes, which were as clean and white as the milk-pails; 
rows of vessels, of brass and copper, regiments of pewter dishes, and 
portly porringers, gave resplendent evidence of the intensity of their 
cleanliness ; the very trammels and hangers in the fire-place were 
highly scoured, and the burnished face of the good Saint Nicholas 
shone forth from the iron plate of the chimney-back. 

Among the decorations of the kitchen, was a printed sheet of wood- 
cuts, representing the various holiday customs of Holland, with expla- 
natory rhymes. Here I was delighted to recognize the jollities of New- 
Year’s day; the festivities of Pais and Pinkster, and all the other 
merry-makings handed down in my native place from the earliest times 
of New-Amsterdam, and which had been such bright spots in the 
year, in my childhood. I eagerly made myself master of this precious 
document, for a trifling consideration, and bore it off as a memento of 
the place ; though I question if, in so doing, I did not carry off with 
me the whole current literature of Broek. 

I must not omit to mention, that this village is the paradise of cows as 
well as men: indeed you would almost suppose the cow to be as much 
an object of worship here, as the bull was among the ancient Egyp- 
tians ; and well does she merit it, for she is in fact the patroness of the 
place. The same scrupulous cleanliness, however, which pervades 
every thing else, is manifested in the treatment of this venerated 
animal. She is not permitted to perambulate the place, but in winter, 
when she forsakes the rich pasture, a well-built house is provided for 
her, well painted, and maintained in the most perfect order. Her 
stall is of ample dimensions; the floor is scrubbed and polished; her 
hide is daily curried and brushed, and sponged to her heart’s content, 
and her tail is daintily tucked up to the ceiling, and decorated with a 
riband ! 

On my way back through the village, I passed the house of the 
prediger, or preacher ; a very comfortable mansion, which led me to 
augur well of the state of religion in the village. On inquiry, I was 
told that for a long time the inhabitants lived in a great state of indif- 
ference as to religious matters: it was in vain that their preachers 
endeavored to arouse their thoughts as to a future state: the joys of 
heaven, as commonly depicted, were but little to their taste. At length 
a dominie appeared among them, who struck out in a different vein. 
He depicted the New Jerusalem as a place all smooth and level; with 
beautiful dykes, and ditches, and canals; and houses all shining with 
paint and varnish, and glazed tiles; and where there should never come 
horse, or ass, or cat, or dog, or any thing that could make noise or dirt; 
but there should be nothing but rubbing and scrubbing, and washing 
and painting, and gilding and varnishing, for ever and ever, amen! 
Since that time, the good housewives of Broek have all turned their 
faces Zion-ward. 


AN HONEST EPITAPH. 


A pxain, rough man, but without guile or pride, 
Goodness his aim, and honesty his guide. 
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TRANSLATION 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR AUGO. 





BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 





‘LE poete inspiré lorsque la terre ignore 

Resemble a ces grand monts que la nouvelle Aurore 
Dore avant tous a son réveil, 

Et qui long tems vainquer de l’ombre, 

Gardent, jusqua dans la nuit sombre, 
Le dernier rayon du soleil.’ 


IL 
Moortanp and meadow slumber 
In deepest darkness now, 
But the sunrise hues of the wakened day 
Smile on that mountain’s brow. 


Il. 2 
And when eve’s mists are shrouding 
Moorland and meadow fast, 


That mountain greets ~ sunset look, 
Her loveliest, and her last. 


Ill. 
And thus the Gop-taught minstrel 
Above a land untaught, 
Smiles, lonely, in the smiles of Heaven, 
From his hill-tops of thought. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM LONDON. 





BY THE ‘AMERICAN IN PARIS.’ 





REGENT STREET. 


REGENT-STREET has no historic interest, even less than our Chesnut- 
street. It has less variety, too, of buildings and pursuits than your 
Broadway, and bears no comparison with the Boulevards in this re- 
spect. Its great beauty consists in its company ; in its animated dis- 
play of equipages, in its well-dressed and elegant multitudes. In 
these particulars, it has no rival in the universal history of streets. 

I like fashionable streets. In walking in them, one feels, for the 
time being, a refined antipathy to low life. If shabby in apparel, one 
sneaks instinctively into some place of meaner resort. The inclina- 
tion to be decent is, I believe, one of the strongest of the human mind. 
Pliny informs us that the drowned ladies of his time were always found 
upon their faces ; their strongest feeling being, in the last: struggles 
of life, the becoming. Poets have given their heroes, even those not 
very delicately brought up, such as Julius Cesar, the same sentiment. 
One might reason much, if careless about squandering time, of the 
advantages to be drawn from these human feelings; say the states- 
man, of his power, through the means of fine streets and gardens, 
and other places of public resort, of making the upper classes instru- 
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mental in refining that part which, from neglect or scorn, or from want 
of observation, is continually falling into slovenly and immoral habits; 
and of the good effects which the frequency of such places, and a 
more familiar intercourse of the different orders, might have in lessen- 
ing pride on the one hand, and on the other the vicious emulation pro- 
duced by an excessively important and exclusive gentility. 

The south and Picadilly end of this street meet you with a curve, 
having on each side a colonnade and roof over a wide pavement, which 
is called the QQuadrant ; a kind of eddy, that receives the sediment of 
the street of a rainy day, and affords shelter to those who have none 
elsewhere. 

This Quadrant continues in a tangent due north, and terminates at 
a mile distant, in Regent’s Park. Il mounted the gentle ascent, and 
stood where Oxford-street pours in its multitudes, east and west, mixed 
with the elegant world from Grosvenor and Berkley squares, and the 
other fashionable districts. Here the grand scene suddenly explodes. 
One used only to the laconic simplicity of our Schuylkill, on reaching 
this spot, stands agape with astonishment; and at the end of an hour 
you will see him gaping there still. One becomes fatigued, however, 
with the general prospect, at length, and begins to analyze, and look 
into the details. 

Equipages do not present themselves in a single form, but in a most 
agreeable and picturesque variety. Now it is a gorgeous and massive 
chariot —the king’s; cream-colored horses, sturdy and large, two 

ostillions, mounted footmen, and lancers, front and rear, in scarlet 
Seine now it is a tiny coach, light as Queen Mab’s, when she trots 
over ladies noses in a dream, driven by a woman in the full blaze of 
English beauty, with ponys a little bigger than Venus’ doves; now 
it is a high-mounted barouche, rich with emblazonry, displaying its 
group of gallants and noble dames, overlooking the prospect; or a 
modest box, an earl’s arms upon the pannels, and at a foot only from 
the pavement, to accommodate old age and the gout. Now and then 
you see a two-wheeled vehicle, burnished with the precious metals, 
and a single horse, and inside a single gentleman, white-gloved, and 
the jetty reins reposing gracefully on the left hand and grasped in 
the right, rattling over the pavement, and going nowhere with infinite 
speed — passing sometimes over a man’s body without his knowing 
it. Thisisatilbyry. The little man in sky-blue, silver-laced, who 
swings in the rear of it like the tail of a kite, whose shorts, and fair- 
tops, high-buttoned jacket, silver shoulder-knots, and bushy hair 
curled over his yarnished cap, give an air of the pompous, exces- 
sively genteel. This is a ¢ygar—an individual not yet known in 
America, and therefore the more deserving of notice. Little he 
must be, from the nature of his functions; and leanness being inad- 
missible in a gentleman’s household, therefore little and plump. He 
is suspected of being sometimes of the gentler sex. Doubtful. He 
is intrusted with his master’s private affairs, and minus plaisirs, and 
is required to be of wonderful secrecy and fidelity. Why called 
a ‘tygar,’ I omit to inquire. It is not granted mortals to know all 
things. 

He who sits imminent in front, of graver aspect, and sturdier frame, 
wearing a broad brim, and coat with the majesty of many folds and 
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capes, and a wig, making the coach-box dispute important looks with 
the wool-sack ; this august personage is the coachman. Driving gives 
to the human countenance a cast of gravity. There is the idea of 
holding the reins, and sense of important functions. One may be 
charged with a duchess, and a long line of ancestors, or it may be, 
with the destinies of the three kmgdoms; one may drive perhaps the 
prime minister. Indeed, the dignity of this office has been recognized 
in all ages. Automedon was one of Homer’s notabilities. In England 
some of the noblest blood seats itself occasionally upon the coach-box. 
In Jehu’s time they made kings of drivers, and often in ours they 
make drivers of kings ; and this incognito brings a general respect ; 
as when the gods travelled in mortal disguises, a poor devil was treated 
with fat geese and other civilities, through fear it might be Jove, or 
some other stroller from the skies. 

The plump little man astride the leading horse, like a pair of com- 
passes ; his face the full moon, in a powdered wig; his livery silver 
upon a black, yellow, or blue ground ; the arms of ‘ our house’ embla- 
zoned upon his left sleeve, and a bouquet at his button-hole, is the 
postillion. Above all things, if you presume to drive into Regent- 
street, let your footman be tall, and perfect in shape, a study for a 
statuary. Let his coat be of a glaring color, rustling in gold or silver, 
his vest plush, the sky-blue lining reflecting upon the bright polish of 
his countenance. His hair must be powdered and frizzled into ringlets, 
and he must wear a laced hat, and silk hose of the drifted snow. Two 
of these must swing in your rear, and one more on days of parade; 
each holding on great occasions a mace, glittering with the precious 
metals, obliquely over the tail of your chariot. If a great lady does 
sometimes take a fancy for her footman, in England, as we read in the 
romances, it has its apologies. ‘This elegant individual is chosen also 
in Paris upon the same principles ; but there he is plumed, which yet 
adds to the procerity of his figure ; he is more airy too, and elastic, 
and steps upon the tail of a coach like ‘ feathered Mercury.’ If with 
these principal figures, footmen, coachmen, and postillions, you ima- 
gine a graceful and magnificent chariot, its pannels blazing with crests 
and arms, and filled with a group of ladies and their cavaliers, and 
drawn by six horses of fine rounded and tapering forms, and skins of 
the dove, and burnished with rich trappings, you will have before you 
one of the prettiest objects ever presented to the human fancy; one 
which Homer’s muse would not have disdained to describe. 

Of these footmen there are in London enough to found a colony, 
about thirty thousand. ‘They have, too, their several ranks, conferred 
by personal merits, and the dignity of the employers; he who bears 
the long staff, announces his master, and delivers messages, being of a 
more graceful mien and polished phrase. And the pride of place of 
the footman is quite as great as that of the patron. To see a pair of 
broad shoulders, fit to do good service at the plough, thrown away in 
this manner upon the tail of a coach, at first spires one with con- 
tempt for the individual. But after all, what matter whether you step 
behind a coach, or get into it, if happy in your lot ? 

Not the least beautiful images of the picture are the mounted ladies 
and gentlemen. All the variety of noble steeds for which the English 
are so noted, are seen here caparisoned richly, and mounted by the. 
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best riders of the world. Horsemanship may be considered as an 
English virtue par eminence. Fanny Kemble, who used to scamper 
up Chesnut-street, the oafs with mouths wide enough to swallow her 
and the horse, including spurs and martingale, for her riding qualities 
(these only) would be here unnoticed. Fifty ladies are now mm view, 
who would leap you a five-bar gate, and come in at the death. As 
for the Englishman, he is a kind of centaur, and seems to be a part 
of the horse ; other nations look as if they might fall off. In fine arts, 
and in literary and military glory, the French may dispute perhaps the 
palm with this island; but on horseback, the Englishman leaves the 
world at his heels. 

The London merchant is often rich enough to imitate, and even 
outdo, the splendor of the nobles; and parades his magnificence so 
presumptuously in all the public places, that the latter are driven to 
hunt distinction in the opposite direction, It is common enough to 
see a lord, with the blood of twenty generations in his veins, mounted 
in simple garb upon a nag, followed by his footman upon a full-blooded 
steed, in all the pomp of liveried greatness. I forgot to say that an 
American citizen, of Philadelphia, is seen daily riding up Regent- 
street, with a hauteur that ill-befits the freedom of our state. 

The street margins have each a broad walk, paved with square flags, 
and each covered with a full stream of pedestrians. About ’93,a gen- 
tleman used to appear abroad with a toupée, and two curls on each 
ear, and a chapeau under the arm; and to be properly frizzed and 
coiffed was the affair of two or three hours. To reduce this exube- 
rance of dress, was one of the achievements of the French revolution ; 
and more modern reform continues to trench upon the elegancies of 
life daily. Each class, however, still continues, upon the continent, 
to move quietly in its separate sphere, and retains a peculiar mode of 
dress ; but in England, no employment disqualifying any one from being 
a gentleman, pretension breaks up and confuses the orders ; and the 
very uniformity makes the laws of fashion more absolute; for neat- 
ness of fit, and the genteel air, is all that is ieft to distinguish the mas- 
ter from the valet. Also in nations which only copy, and do not invent, 
there will be less diversity. A Parisian fashion is always a little less 
fashionable in Paris than in foreign countries. Upon the Boulevards, 
the Philadelphia Quaker, the German, with his triangular hat and tie- 
wig, the trowsered Turk, and Christian razeed to the quick, all pass by 
unnoticed. Upon Regent-street, any abrupt departure from the simple, 
uniform mode, is a subject of observation, and with the low-bred, some- 
times, of insult. Such uniformity is much less remarkable in America, 
from the constant emigration of foreigners, and the greater love for 
French fashions. 

As ‘gentleman’ in London implies entire exemption from business, 
the pretenders are on the strain to disguise professional habits. The 
cockney, aping the exquisite, carries awkwardly his snowy glove be- 
tween finger and thumb, and an inch of immaculate cambric looks out 
from his pocket; and the artist of the ballet walks toes-in, to conceal the 
dancing-master. All affect to seem natural; but efforts to conceal are 
discoveries, and the affectations flash in the eyes of the adept, in spite 
of the supereminent Stultz. An English gentleman is a right neat 

personage, having no gold nor silver ornaments, nor open-worked 
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embroidery, nor any attempts at finery. All is appropriate neatness. 
The coat does not draw away the attention from the wearer, who in 
fact is the principal part of the concern. Paris is the proper region of 
ladies’ dress, but a Frenchman is magnificent only in his robe de 
chambre of damask, with arabesques of divers colors upon an eme- 
rald ground : out of this, he is entitled to no sort of commendation. 
The English are anti-paganist: whiskers are not permitted to spread 
upon a British subject lower than the ear; and they repudiate mousta- 
ches altogether. A Spanish nobleman, however, moustached and 
whiskered to the eyes, is quite ‘ the go’ in the very fashionable circles. 
Their travellers often ridicule your women’s dressing on the street ; 
their own smutty and fuliginous atmosphere making such a custom 
inconvenient in London. The Frenchwomen, too, run about undressed 
in their filthy streets in the same manner. But whatever be the 
streets, I like the English custom in this. Women should be re- 
lieved, on ordinary occasions, from the inquisition of the toilet. One 
is favorably disposed to a beauty that can stand en déshabille. Beauty 
gains by contrasts, and after all, is more dangerous in a well-ordered 


negligé, than in the extremest fashion. A woman is never dressed, 
who is dressed always. 


Here Mercury—who would believe it?—stepped down from the 
top of the East India House, Leadenhall-street, and leaving Britan- 
nia to shift for herself, presented himself at my side as escort, and 
now standing upon the sunny brow of the hill, where the grand scene 


at fashionable hours of parade opens upon the view in its brightest ~ 


éclat, and unseen, we looked out upon the passing world. 

This one, upon a slow drive, his ambrosial curls dishevelled in the 
breeze, his august visage toward the firmament due vertically, who 
now kindly surveys the heavens, that with his vast self compared are 
but an atom, and now peruses his goodly frame and well-turned legs, 
incomprehensible, and marvels how nature could create such fair pe 
portions, such decencies of limb, is the London fop. Think of his 
dressing himself in this manner in cold blood, and riding out, regard- 
less of consequences! He opes his lips: let us listen! ‘Tom, do 
you ’ear?—I say, Tom, you’ll drive on slowly. I walk. A gen- 
tleman’s figure is lost in a coach :’ — and he lets himself down softly 
upon the pavement. 

She who now alights, is the beautiful and fashionable Heav- 
ens! Mercury, did you ever see such a transcendent little foot! 

‘Hush! If you run into raptures in this way with a foot, what are 
you to do with the whole woman ?” 

Such gracility of waist! —such jauntiness of figure! If I wereagod, 
like you, I would take her under my special divinity. And did you 
see how, with three bounds, like a light wood-nymph, with an ease 
and grace, and as it were, without the least intention 

‘ Yes, and you will see how this prettiest little leg and foot of Lon- 
don will contrive, without the least intention, to show themselves pre- 
sently in getting again into the carriage. The difference between 
male and female foppery is, that the lady does not fall in love with 
herself. It was from a proper knowledge of human nature, that Ovid 
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made Hyacinth, and not his sister, die of this kind of affection. Your 
American dandy is but the miscarriage of a London exquisite. The 
perfection of the character is to be sought for in Paris, yet the Eng- 
lishman is quaint and singular. A fop is the effect of excessive re- 
finement. Nature has made no kind of excellence easy to mortals ; 
and it is downright presumption in your ultra-marine ignorance yet to 
attempt the character at all. In London we have many shades of the 
same. Now here is one not unworthy your attention, of the parvenu 
breed. He makes presents to himself from a great lady, and shows 
them about; and exhibits the billets of his laundress as letters from 
people of quality. He multiplies a duchess into fifty, and lives a 
whole season on a duke’s dinner. ‘They are so horribly stupid at 
Almacks, he begins to be fatigued ; felt no inclination, last night, but 
was prevailed on to go by the pretty Ambassadress of Couldn’t 
refuse.’ This, to whom he now gives the tip of his little finger, is an 
intimate acquaintance just returned from abroad, after a year’s absence. 

‘How-a’-yout How-a’-they in Rome? This is very neat ; horri- 
bly disagreeable vests they make in London! Heard you were in 
town. Didn’t see you yesterday at the levée.’ 

‘Devil you didn’t! Where were your eyes? Isaw you. (Neither 
of them were there.) Tom, do you know I am fallen furiously in 
love with the Countess ! I am; and that I visit her every 
evening ! — I do.’ 

And now he ducked his head to a great lord who passed, to show 
lookers-on the dignity of his acquaintance ; and now he examines his 
legs, and talks of the intellectual faculties. 

This one, who blows the dust from his sleeve, is keeping up appear- 
ances. He has just undergone the refreshing process of changing 
his linen; he has put on a clean shirt, and feels queer in it. ‘ Why, 
Job, how lean you are growing!’ ‘ Dissipation! dissipation! I begin 
to think hot suppers and wines are unwholesome ; and then the sleep- 
less nights ;’ (yawns.) This one ‘passes the warm season at Brighton, 
or Cheltenham,’ or other watering-places — in his back parlor. 

Here is one who has the flavor of gentility, and though not come 
of a good house, actually lives with dukes and duchesses. ‘1am your 
shadow, my lord. I’ll follow.’ Great men, and especially women, 
though they hate flatterers, cannot dispense with the flattery. This is 
a young man of promise; has travelled; sings in a duet, is good at a 
rubber, writes or makes sketches in albums, shapes a hat, matches a 
color with a complexion, to a nicety ; is an obsequious attendant upon 
the ladies, in the absence of nobler gallants. He understands dumb 
show, the most difficult part of acting ; is a good listener; knows by 
looking in a lady’s face whether she would rather talk or be talked to. 
He has, as you see, fashionable limbs, much better than philosophy. 
How often, alas! after graduating in the university, does one owe his 
fortune to a good leg! This man is not unhappy; he has, on the 
contrary, a pleasure in his sycophancy, as great perhaps as a pious 

rson in his religious devotions. One of the natural bumps of the 
human skull is veneration. Pride, you see, has a curious effect upon 
the nervous system; elevating the chin, sometimes turning up the 
nose, and giving a strange toss to the head. This is my Lady ; 
too conscious of Threadneedle-street. She is asserting her dignity, 
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and fears to be suspected of a lower rank. A higher bred person 
knows nothing of such apprehensions, and walks as she pleases. 

‘ Who is this, do you think, who turns his back upon the commons 
with a lordly contempt, with almost the stride of a kangaroo, looking 
over his shoulder, as if afraid some one might take improper liberties 
with his shadow ?” 

A royal duke at least. 

‘ A royal fiddle-stick! He is the duke’s footman !’ 

I wiil just call your attention to this one, with lack-lustre eye, who 
sits in the barouche by his mamma. He is come of a noble house, is 
naturally stupid, and the intentions of nature have been carried out 
by education. His father was illustrious, and died, and the mother is 
unhappy over this only son, as an eagle who has hatched an owl. He 
has been chummed and crammed at Eton and Oxford, and does not 
yet know the Latin fora goose. He has danced till there are no 
more pumps in London, yet walks a clown as distinctly as Venus ever 
walked a goddess. He has been scolded into an apoplexy for defi- 
ciencies, and wears, as you see, an apologetic face, as if making éxcuses 
for the stupidity of its owner. . . . And this one —he was born, I 
think, in a Newgate cell; wrote history, from which he made a 
romance, and dramatized it. He is now a chief justice, and will die 
a lord. 

Step aside, and let pass this lady and her poodle. Tell me, most 
learned Hermes, why the London and Paris ladies love dogs so much 
better than children ; and why this canine appetite has not extended 
to the United States. 

‘Women have been addicted to dogs in all ages and in all coun- 
tries, and the inclination will come upon your women with greater 
refinement. I remember that St. Clemens preached a sermon, yet 
extant, against ladies’ poodles, at Alexandria. A woman has a natural 
bias toward nursing, and give her a lap-dog, she will not want to 
nurse any thing else. You will observe that they who indulge much 
in this passion, never marry: so that dogs are in some degree the 
cause of old maids.’ 


Tue cloud here suddenly separated, and mixing in its kindred 
vapors, we stood forth purified in the open air, at Very’s, with keen 
appetites, and the hour six. I like the European dinner hour. An 
English lady now dresses for dinner at the hour her great grand- 
mother used to undress to go to bed. ‘Henry IV. used to dine at 
twelve ; Louis the Great at two, and the hour of dinner has regularly 
advanced with every new degree of national refinement. We stepped 
in. This is the only house in London that bears some resemblance 
to the French restaurant. And this is a little unfrenchified. The 
woman at the contoir is left out. 

Son of Maia, what soup do you prefer? Your Greek custom of 
having the meals served by the most beautiful male and female slaves, 
was worthy the elegant Greeks. The Romans were your imi- 
tators in this, as in most other things, giving vast prices for beautiful 
slaves to fill this office. 

‘They imitated a still higher authority. We were served in 
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heaven by Hebé and Ganymede, and I myself officiated in import- 
ant entertainments.’ 

Your Roman and Greek custom (a little Burgundy after your 
soup) of not admitting women at their tables, was detestable. The Eng- 
lish — and we of course — have followed this mode partially, driving 
out the women with the dessert and sweetmeats. ‘Those decent Lon- 
don monasteries, the club-houses, will accomplish the rest. In a coun- 
try whose richest tables exclude women, any high degree of enjoy- 
ment and refinement is not to be expected. Seventeen thousand is the 
average number of dinners devoured annually at a single club-house, 
the Atheneum. It is from this practice that intemperance is more 
frequent at a London than at a Parisian meal. It is for the same 
reason there is so much less vivacity at a London than a Parisian 
evening party. Why, an Englishman is as stupid after dinner as 

‘ An anaconda who has swallowed a horse : 

And the rider. Your ancient custom of healths, in which one drank 
part of the cup, and gave the rest to his friend, was sometimes ex- 
ceptionable. 

‘And sometimes delightful, as Dido’s health to the Trojan. You 
had the choice of the lips you would drink to.’ 

Why was it you offered in sacrifice the tongues of the animals 
slaughtered for the feast ! 

‘ To intimate that the language of the feast was for the gods only ; 
not to be divulged among mortals.’ 

In our country we have them salted for the tea-table: (you will 
like a little of this poulet a la crapaudine ; the flavor is racy and 
delicate.) In many respects, the art of dining has been improved 
by the moderns. ‘The Greeks imposed ceremonies upon their enter- 
tainments not in accordance with their usual good taste. Not only 
had they places of honor, but a master of the feast, a part of whose 
duty it was to compel each guest to drink his portion. How much 
better the French, who remove the sense of authority almost entirely ; 
the host even mixing undistinguishably with the guests, lest his pre- 
sence should impose upon their liberty. In Homer’s time, there was 
not only a first seat, but the largest share of meat; and the fullest 
cup was given to the highest rank; and we may infer, by the way 
Joseph helped Benjamin, that the Jews had the same custom. The 
English, who are the last people in Europe to introduce ease into 
their social intercourse, have retained these Greek absurdities, addin 
some of their own, which we, their faithful imitators, have ranshebied 
to the new world. Some philosophers have thought the monkies a 
part of our species; and nothing seems so much to induce such a be- 
lief, as the readiness with which men ape one another’s ridiculous 
practices. The Chinese custom of dining out yourself when you 
have company, is more reasonable. If any place requires to be un- 
fettered of restraint, in a special manner, it is the festive board. A 
stranger at an English or American table feels like a young miss 
during the first days of her corsets. Ata French table you are easy 
as the uncinctured graces. 


Tue dinner being discussed, with many long digressions upon 
cookery and politics, away we hied again into the street, where the 
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gas-lights had taken up their office for the night. The blind man’s 
staff went tap-tap by the wayside, the duke’s chariot rattled upon the 
pavement, and the beggar’s benediction died away amidst the hum of 
the many noises. There is nothing here like the galaxy of shops of 
the Palais Royal, whose cafés tempt you with sumptuous refresh- 
ments, and richest gems glitter in all the hues of India and Peru; 
where superb frocks recommend ‘themselves in the most seductive 
attitudes, the little shoe, silk stocking, and graceful garter, lurking be- 
hind, upon legs natural as life. But sometimes a shop flashes upon 
your view, of surpassing richness and beauty. Here is one all win- 
dow, like a face all eyes, exhibiting shawls from the precious pastures 
of Cashmere ; their labels gold and azure, burnished with the gas, a 
part of the decoration. Here too are stores of French novelties, and 
tashions; mantillas, mantillettes, mouseline unie et brochet ; and miliners 
and mantuamakers seeking reputation under French names ; trans- 
formed like Roderick Random’s faithful Strap, who became on his 
continental travels ‘Monsieur D’Estrappe.’ Mrs. Duke is ‘Madame 
le Duc,’ and ‘Madame de Trottville’ was once Mrs. Trotter. The 
rest are lodging-houses, without fashionable notoriety. 

In Paris, a great man may live in a little poking alley, and be a 
great man nevertheless. I have visited many a member of the Insti- 
tute aw 4", in a chamber ten feet by eight. A street in America is 
a substitute for merit. Who in Girard-street, at eight hundred dol- 
lars, presumes to associate with the front on Chesnut, at twelve hun- 
dred! Here is a clear, undisputed gentility of four hundred dollars 
per annum! London is even more nice in this respect. To lodge 
east of Regent-street, would spoil the best blood of England. When 
you step into your carriage, put out your head and say loudly and 
distinctly, ‘ Drive to St. James’ Place,’ or Grosvenor, Portland, and 
Belgrave squares. It will inspire the coachman and lookers-on with 


an exalted opinion of your respectability: for after all, coachmen 
are but men. , 


‘I nave now shown you Regent-street in its prettiest varieties. A 
pity it is such streets are not to be expected from the radical and 
levelling spirit of a republic.’ 

Why you are the most impudent god I was ever acquainted with! 
You must be hen-pecked by your new bride, to disunite from repub- 
licanism any kind of refinement. You, who at Athens passed the 
morning in listening to Pericles in the Senate, strolled after dinner 
with Phidias to the Parthenon, went to a new piece of Sophocles 
in the evening, and to complete the day, supped at midnight with 
Aspasia. 

e now réentered the Quadrant. Sancta Veronica! what infinite 
girls! Not more leaves fall upon the plains of the Apallachian, 
nipped by the first frosts. Why they count of these same London 
Cyprians eighty thousand ! 

‘Eighty thousand! And why think you this extravagant?— you 
who have ten thousand at New-York? The half of ours, too, are 
driven to this dishonor by extreme poverty, and yours ; 

Mercury, which of those stars is your mo‘her ? 
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‘She at the side of Merope, who is a little dimmer than the rest, 
being the only one of the seven sisters who espoused a mortal.’ 

Here the Cyllenian god, his feathered cap in his hand, took a civil 
leave, and mounting astride of a moonbeam, resumed his station at 
the side of Britannia, upon the East India House. . . . Good night! 
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FROM AN UNFINISHED POEM. 







BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 








Tue summer day has closed, the sun is get. 
Well have they done their office, those bright hours, 
The latest of whose train goes softly out 

In the red west. The green blade of the ground 

Has risen, and herds have cropped it; the young twig 
Has spread its plaited tissues to the sun ; 

Flowers of the garden and the waste have blown 
And withered; seeds have fallen upon the soil 

From bursting eells, and in their graves await 

Their resurrection. Insects from the pools 

Have filled the air awhile with humming wings, 

That now are still forever ; painted moths 

Have wandered the blue sky, and died again ; 

The mother-bird hath broken, for her brood, 

Their prison-shells, or shoved them from the nest, 
Plumed for their earliest flight. In bright alcoves, 

In woodland cottages with barky walls, 

In noisome cells of the tumultuous town, 

Mothers have clasped with joy the new-born babe. 
Graves by the lonely forest, by the shore 

Of rivers and of ocean, by the ways 

Of the thronged city, have been hollowed out 

And filled al closed. This day hath parted friends, 
That ne’er before were parted; it hath knit 

New friendships; it hath seen the maiden plight 

Her faith and trust her peace to him who lon 

Had wooed, and it hath heard, from lips which late 
Were eloquent of love, the first harsh word 
That told the wedded one her peace was flown. 



























Farewell to the sweet sunshine! One glad day 
Is added now to childhood’s merry days, 

And one calm day to those of quiet age. 

Still the fleet hours run on ; and as I lean 
Amid the thickening darkress, lamps are lit, 

By those who watch the dead, and those who twine 
Flowers for the bride. The mother from the eyes 
Of her sick infant shades the painful light, 
And sadly listens to his quick-drawn breath. 















Oh thou great Movement of the Universe, 
Or Change, or Flight of Time, for ye are one! 
That bearest, silently, this visible scene 
Into night’s shadow and the streaming rays 

Of stastight, whither art thou bearing me ? 
I feel the mighty current sweep me on, 
Yet know not whither. Man foretells afar 
The courses of the stars; the very hour 
He knows, when they shall darken or grow bright : 
Yet doth the eclipse of sorrow and of death 
Come unforewarned. Who next of those I love 











































































Caroussis: a Tale of Scio. 








Shall pass from life, or sadder yet, shall fall 

From virtue? Strife with foes, or bitterer strife 
With friends, or shame and general scorn of men — 
Which who can bear ? — or the fierce rack of pain, 
Lie they within my path? Or shall the years 
Push me, with soft and inoffensive pace, 

Into the stilly twilight of my age ? 

Or do the portals of another life 

Even now, while I am glorying in my strength, 
impend around me? Oh! beyond that bourne, 
In the vast cycle of being which begins 

At that dread threshhold, with what fairer forms 
Shall the great law of change and progress clothe 
Its workings? Gently — so have good men taught — 
Gently, a without grief, the old shall glide 

Into the new ; the eternal flow of things, 

Like a bright river of the fields of heaven, 

Shall journey onward in perpetual peace. 


CAROUS SIS: 


AN AWTHENTIC SKETCH OF THE MASSACRE AT SCIO. 


BY Cc. P. CASTANIS. 





Tue family of Carovussis, a Sciote, was among the first that fled 
to the mountains, on the arrival at Scio of the Ottoman fleet, with 
the forces destined to massacre, burn, and pillage all within their 
reach. Caroussis conducted his family and some of his relatives to a 
cave, which afterward received an accession of others, until the whole 
number of families amounted to more than a score. Here they lay 
concealed, in the greatest terror; neither daring to move nor speak, 
for a long time, as they constantly heard the echo of the distant noise 
of destruction. Ina few days, all their provisions were exhausted ; 
yet the incessant roar of cannon and musketry told them that the work 
of death was still going onward. At night, some of them ventured 
to go abroad and collect grass and fruit, and even grain, from the 
neighboring fields. Had their flight been in winter, they would have 
soon perished. From the mountains they beheld the smoke and flames 
of their dwellings; and they lost all hope of peaceful life, while the 
sons of Agar were allowed by the christian world to proceed in their 
unjust assaults upon their country. They could neither sleep by night 
nor by day. The sounds of lamentation and slaughter were ever in 
their ears, and their hearts were rent continually. 

About twenty days passed in this manner, when at length the 
Moslems began to hunt the Christians who had taken refuge in the 
mountains. They employed blood-hounds for the purpose. The in- 
mates of the cave where Caroussis had concealed his family, began to 
fear lest the Mussulmen should discover them. One day they heard 
the discharge of fire-arms near at hand; and soon after some of their 
companions came rushing into the cave, reporting the advance of a 
gang of Osmanlies. The next moment a blood-hound entered, and 
announced by his howls the presence of the refugees. Guns were 
fired through the shrubbery, in front of the cavern, until the wounded 
victims began to scream, and rush out, As they came forth, some of 
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them could not see, having so long been deprived of the ‘cheerful day.’ 
The Turks killed the most of them as fast as they emerged to light ; 
a few only were spared as slaves. Caroussis was shot dead imme- 
diately, but his children and his wife, together with her brother, who 
was retained for his great beauty, were led away captive. They fell 
to the lot of a Turk from Asia, who kept them on the island of Scio. 

In a few months, the terrible vengeance of Canaris, the Greek 
brulottier, was wreaked upon the Capitan Pacha, and three thousand of 
his murderous assistants, who all perished in the explosion of the flag- 
ship, and the confusion of the awful scene that ensued. Then indeed 
was the fury of the Turks vented in retaliation, without mercy, upon 
the remaining inhabitants within their reach! The brother of the 
wife of Caroussis was killed by his master, in revenge for his slaugh- 
tered countrymen. She, with her children, was sold for seven dollars, 
to a Turk from Crete, who removed them from Scio to Colophon, 
where he owned a magnificent seat. The mother was obliged to per- 
form the most menial services, while the children were circumcised, 
and educated in the tenets of the Mohammedan religion. The mo- 
ther, however, would not intermit her efforts, in secret, to confirm her 
children in their attachment to the christian faith; and in this way 
did all the Sciote matrons persevere in their endeavors to save their 
offspring from the pollution of Mohammedanism. They exhibited 
the noblest virtues in their deep distress, and so effectually educated 
their children in the love of truth, that they preferred death to the re- 
linquishment of their belief in Christianity. 

But they had still severer trials to undergo. Their master one day 
took Amurat, the youngest boy, and binding him to a cypress tree, 
beat him so barbarously, that his spine was injured irremediably. 
From that time forward, bis brain was much affected, so that occasion- 
ally he exhibited symptoms of insanity. After this cruel deed, the 
mother watched every opportunity to escape. One rainy day, when 
she was sent, with a horse, to perform her accustomed labor, she 
placed her children upon the animal’s back, and led him, as fast as 
she was able, toward the sea-shore, where all arrived safely in about 
two hours. They found a vessel moored near by, from Tinos, bound 
to Syra. The party was taken on board, and safely transported to 
Santorini, whither they were pursued by the Turk, who arrived a 
short time after, and encountered them sitting on a rock by the shore. 
He went in tears to the mother, and offered her two thousand piastres 
for her children, whom he had so long endeavored to convert to 
Islamism, and whom he had anticipated were destined to become 
defenders of the Mohammedan faith. But she refused; and her son 
immediately drew a loaded pistol, and threatened to shoot him, if he 
did not instantly depart, adding: ‘ We are on the soil of Greece, and 
here at least we shall defend our rights!’ The Turk returned to 
Colophon, in the greatest sorrow for the loss of his captives. Arrived 
at Syra, Amurat was adopted by Captain Alexandros, who christened 
him after himself; and on his third voyage to America, brought him 
to Boston; where subsequently, owing to his weakness of intellect, he 
became involved in trouble, and was finally taken back to Greece, 
where he now survives, with his mother, a living monument of Turkish 
barbarity. 
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BY GEORGE HILL. 





A GLonious tree is the old gray oak, 
He has stood for a thousand years, 
Has stood and frowned 
On the woods around, 
Like a king among his peers: 
As round their king they stand, so now, 
When the flowers their pale leaves fold, 
The tall trees round him stand, arrayed 
In their robes of purple and gold. 


He has stood like a tower 
Through sun and shower, 
And dared the winds to battle; 
Has heard the hail, 
As from plates of mail, 
From his old limbs shaken, rattle : 
Has tossed them about, and shorn the tops , 
(When the storm hath roused his might,) 
Of the forest-trees, asa strong man doth 
The heads of his foes in fight. 


The autumn sun looks kindly down, 

But the frost is on the lea, 
And sprinkles the horn 
Of the owl, at morn, 

As she hies to the old oak-tree. 
Not a leaf is stirred 
Not a sound is heard 

But the thump of the thresher’s flail, 
The low wind’s sigh, 
Or the distant cry 

Of the hound on the fox’s trail. 


The forester, he has whistling plunged, 
With his axe, in the deep wood’s gloom, 
That shrouds the hill, 
Where, few and chill, 
The sunbeams straygling come; 
His brawny arm he has bared, and laid F 
His axe at the root of the tree, 
The old gray oak, 
And, with lusty stroke, 
He wields it merrily : 


With lusty stroke, 
And the old gray oak, 
Through the folds of his gorgeous vest, 
You may see him shake, 
And the night-owl break 
From her perch in his leafy crest. 
She will come but to find him gone from where 
He stood at the break of day: 
Like a cloud that peals as it melts to air, 
He has passed, with a crash, away! 


Though the spring in bloom and the frost in gold 
No more his limbs attire, 
On the stormy wave 
He shall float, and brave 
The blast and the battle-fire ! 
Shall spread his white wings to the wind, 
And Render on the deep, 
As he thundered when 
His bough was green, 
On the high and stormy steep ! 
October, 1840. 
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Tue ParurinpeR: on THE INLAND Sea. By the Author of ‘The Pioneers,’ ‘ Last of 


the Mohicans,’ etc. In two volumes. pp. 473. Philadelphia: Lza ann BLANCHARD. 
New-York: Witey anp Putnam. 


WE would invite the attention of our readers to the remarks which precede the sub- 
joined critique of Batzac, an eminent French novelist, upon ‘The Pathfinder’ of Mr. 
Coorer. Every reader of the Knsckersocxer is aware that, while we have labored 
to do justice to the genius of our author, and to extend his literary fame, we have never- 
theless not hesitated to express at all times our opinions in relation to the ‘provoca- 
tions by which he has so often invited assaults’ which, disguise the fact as he may, 
have evidently stung him to madness; but with the capable writer of the following 
pages —a thorough American, who has looked upon Mr. Coorer’s late course ‘more 
in sorrow than in anger,’ but doubtless not without the latter emotion — we cannot but 
hope that hostilities between our novelist and the public may henceforth cease. As to 
suits at law for the recovery of damages against critics who may sometimes have ex- 
ceeded their credentials, we may remark here, that we should consider them the last 
resort of a sensitive mind, like that of Mr. Cooper. An honest blacksmith in Ken- 
tucky, when advised by a litigious neighbor to prosecute another for slander, replied : 
*Prosecute him! What should I obtain? I can go into my shop and work out a bet- 
ter character in six months, than I could gain at the hands of a court and jury in six 
years!’ Thereis wise counsel in this answer, which should not be lost upon Mr. Coorsr, 
who, sitting down to write in his fine library, with a free mind and unembittered heart, 
would soon live down all the ‘ conspiracies’ and ‘ calumny’ of which he complains, and 
extend and freshen a fame, of which, in common with his countrymen, he has good reason 
to be proud. 


— 


Tue name of Cooper now seldom appears in our journals, except for the purpose of 
censure or ridicule. His productions, good or bad, are laid hold of as themes upon 
which the malignity of the press delights to dwell, and to pour forth its vials of wrath. 
In his case, the limits of criticism have been wantonly transgressed, in order to 
wound his pride, provoke his irascibility, and depreciate his writings. Even the 
unamiable attributes of his imaginary offspring have been identified with those sup- 
posed to exist in the breast of the author. Is this fair dealing? Ought a writer to be 
charged with the vices and follies of his literary progeny, and himself arraigned at the 
bar of criticism, to be tried, without a jury, for the delinquencies of beings neces- 
sarily created to advance the action and point the moral of his story? Had such a 
tribunal existed in days of yore, alas for those culprits, Saaxsprare and Mitton! 
they could not have escaped condign punishment. It may however be possible that 
the self-constituted directors of the morals and taste of the public find themselves 
mistaken in the praises they were wont to lavish upon Coorer’s romances, and that 
they now seek to avenge their ancient credulity, by an unmanly crusade against 
an author whose works are read with admiration in all the languages of Europe. 
But is our literature so affluent in great names, that we can thus afford to impale 
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the reputation of a writer whose genius has exalted the name and the fame of his 
country throughout the civilized world ? 

Without attempting to expose the weaknesses of the author of ‘ The Pioneers,’ ‘ The 
Pilot,’ etc., or allude to the provocation by which he has so often invited the assaults of 
his enemies, we feel mortified to witness the ignoble warfare that has so long existed 
between the parties combatant, and we hope, for the honor of our country, as well as 
for the cause of humanity, that hostilities may cease. 

The position of a successful author with the public is always one of extreme delicacy 
and difficulty. The world’s admiration of his genius is never awarded without its 
pains and penalties. He is expected to write up to his first work, and even to surpass 
it in his second, without regard to impossibilities, or those anxieties to which minds of 
the st texture are oftenest exposed. But ‘celui qui se met en scene,’ with the 
world, affecting to look down with haughty indifference upon its censure or applause, 
while his heart is bleeding within him, exposes himself to a life of misery and torment. 
If he dares to rebel against his patrons, or to vindicate himself and his productions from 
the fickle judgments of the press, he is overwhelmed with scorn and abuse. Wo be to 
him, if he ‘ turns to politics his dangerous wit,’ or presumes to aspire to any other species 
of fame than that which has been conceded to him! He is certain of being repyoached 
with a desire to meddle with affairs which belong only to men of common sense, and 
practical knowledge of the business oflife. In short, that inscrutable system of compen- 
sations of good and evil which so beautifully governs the world, and which adjusts and 
reduces the lot of every man to its proper level of enjoyment, is finely illustrated in the life 
of an author endowed with the susceptibility of genius. While his works transport us 
into the flowery regions of romance, and we almost look upon him as a being of immor- 
tality, the canker of envy and disappointment is eating into his soul, turning all hisjoys 
to bitterness. ‘The stinging of a heart the world hath stung,’ exasperates him to brave 
the injuries and ingratitude of the world, and at last drives him to despair and misan- 
thropy. The reflections and resolutions of Sir Waiter Scort, preparatory to his be- 
coming an author by profession, ought to guide every one who yields to the seductions 
of a literary career. No man ever maintained the dignity of his station with more suc- 
cess than the author of Waverley, because no man was ever able to appreciate his own 
powers of mind, and those of others, with more judgment and liberality. Unfortu- 
nately Mr. Cooper has made his enemies acquainted with an infirmity of mind 
which they have benevolently laid hold ef to tease and irritate him. If his philosophy 
had been able to have screened his susceptibility, and he had not betrayed to the pub- 
lic the agony which its criticism upon his works inflicts, his happiness would indeed be 
enviable, and he would never have thought of appealing to a grand jury for redress. 
But thecertainty of provoking the arm of a man of Cooper’s strength, encourages every 
puny whipster to do battle against him : the temptation is too flattering to be resisted. We 
believe that the productions of a man of genius must stand or fall upon their own merits, 
and that no conspiracy of detractors will be able to sink the literary fame of a man of 
Cooren’s calibre of mind; but it is possible to provoke a man into such a state of irrita- 
bility, as to render him incapable of writing up to his own standard of excellence. No 
writer can do justice to himself, unless he is at peace with himself, as well as his con- 
temporaries. 

We do not mean to apply these hasty remarks impertinently to the case of Mr. 
Coorer, for whom we entertain the kindest good will, as well as admiration of his 
genius ; but we cannot help believing that the universal conspiracy, of which he accuses 
mankind, to crush himself and his works, exists only in his own imagination: the world, 
he may rest assured, has other objects of malice and ambition, of at least equal importance, 
to bestow its favors upon. Were it possible for Mr. Cooper, only for an instant, to 
imagine what is passing in the minds of his fellow men, he would be able to define his 
position, and stoop to humbler sources of daily content or misery, than himself and his 
works afford. But all that we have said on this subject has been already expressed by 
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Epmunp Burke, in a letter to his friend and protegé, Barry, the painter, who stood 
foremost among the genus irritabile of his day and generation: 


‘Depend upon it that you will find the same competitions, the same jealousies, the same arts and 
eabals, the same emulations of interests and of fame, and the same agitations and passions here, that 
you have experienced in Italy; and if they have some effect on your temper, they will have just the 
same effect upon your interests ; and, be your merit what it will, you will never be employed to paint 
a picture. It will be the same at London as at Rome; and the same in Paris as in London, for the 
world is pretty nearly alike in all its parts.’ . . . ‘That you had just subjects of indignation and 
ef anger often, I do noways doubt. Who can live in the world without some trials of his patience? 
But believe me, my dear Barry, the arms with which the ill-dispositions of the world are to be com- 
batted, and the qualities by which it is to be reconciled to us, are moderation, gentleness, a little indul- 
gence to others, and a great deal of distrust of ourselves; which are not qualities of a mean spirit, as 
some may possibly think them, but virtues of a great and noble kind, and such as dignify our nature as 
much as they contribute to our repose and fortune: for nothing can be so unworthy of a well-com- 
posed soul, as to pass away life in bickerings and litigations, in snarling and scuffling with eyery one 
about us. Again and again, my dear Barry, we must be at peace with our species; if not their 
sakes, yet very much for our own,’ etc. 


Never was the wisdom of the illustrious statesman more touchingly expressed, nor 
more completely thrown away, than upon the intractable and turbulent Barry, whose 
existence was wasted in cabals and contests with his friends as well as his enemies. 

Our intention, when we sat down to write, was not to display our knowledge of the 
world, nor to imitate the example of Buaxs, but simply to transcribe a critique of ‘ The 
Pathfinder’ by M. pe Bauzac, which we chanced to meet in the August number of his 
‘Revue Parisienne.’ This tribute of one of the most successful writers of fiction in 
France to the genius of Cooper, we take pleasure in making known to those who 
scoff at itin his own country. The grounds upon which the literary reputation of 
Cooper rests in France, and we believe throughout the continent of Europe, are dis- 
tinctly explained, and the parallel between our gifted countryman and the author of Wa- 
verley is finely drawn. The faults and blemishes, too, of Coorgr are pointed out by 
the hand of a master, who knows how to appreciate his beauties; and we believe that 
no man of taste and judgment in our own country, who has read Cooper’s romances, 

: will differ from Bazzac in his opinion of their merits and defects. 

‘ AFTER two feeble works, Cooper has redeemed himself by his ‘Lake Ontario.’* It is a beautiful 
book, worthy of ‘The Last of the Mohicans,’ ‘The Pioneers’ and ‘ The Prairie,’ which it serves to 
complete. At this moment, Cooper is the sole author worthy of being placed beside Sir WaLTEeR 
Scott. He is not equal to him, but he possesses the same order of genius; and he owes the high 
place which he occupies in modern literature to two faculties; that of painting the ocean and its ma- 
riners, and of idealizing the magnificent scenery of America. Iam unable to comprehend how the au- 
thor of ‘ The Pilot’ and ‘ The Red Rover,’ and the four romances just cited, should have been the author 
of his other works, with the single exception of ‘The Spy.’ These seven works constitute the only and 
the real titles of his fame. Ido not pronounce this opinion lightly. I have read again and again the pro- 
ductions of the Romancer, or to say the truth, the Historian of America, and I feel, in common with Sir 
Wa ter Scott, the same admiration for his two faculties, to which I may add his grand and original 
conception of Leatherstocking, that sublime personage, who connects ‘The Pioneers,’ The ‘ Mohi- 
cans,’ The ‘ Prairie,’ and the ‘Lake Ontario.’ Leatherstocking is a statue, a magnificent moral her- 
maphrodite, born between the savage and the civilized states of man, who will live as long as literature 
endures. I question whether the extraordinary works of Sir Water Scott furnish a creation so 
grandiose as that of the hero of the savannahs and the forests of America. Gurth, in ‘Ivanhoe,’ 
approximates to him ; and we feel that if the great Scotchman had seen America, he would have been 
able to create Leatherstocking. The conception, above all, of this man, half Indian and half civil- 
ized, elevates Cooper to the rank of Sir WALTER Scott. 

‘The story of ‘ Lake Ontario’ is exceedingly simple: it is in fact the lake itself. A sergeant of the 
Fifty-fifth regiment, quartered in the remotest fort in Canada, an old man and a widower, sends for 
his daughter, who is in England, and whom he wishes to see married, before he dies, to his friend 
the Pathfinder, the faithful friend and guide of the English. The young woman comes with her uncle | 
asimple English sailor, conducted by achief of the Red-Skins, to a spot where they meet the messen 
gers sent by the Sergeant ; namely, the Pathfinder and the Great Serpent, Chingacook, a most interest- 

img Mohican savage. The daughter of the Sergeant finds in company with these two persons a young 


* The title of the French and English editions of ‘ The Pathfinder.’ 
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friend of the Pathfinder and of the Great Serpent, together with a Lake Ontario sailor, called Jasper. 
The whole party are escorted by a chief named Arrowhead, and his wife, the Dew of June, and do not 
reach the fort without encountering numerous dangers. The Iroquois, who are acquainted with the 
journey of the Sergeant’s daughter and her uncle, waylay them for the purpose of making them their 
prisoners. They roam through the wilderness, and have an accomplice in the person of Arrowhead, 
the secret spy and ally of the French. During this perilous journey, the young woman falls in love 
with Jasper, the friend of the Pathfinder. After their safe arrival at the fort, and in going with the 
Sergeant to take possession of one of the Thousand Islands, for the purpose of intercepting supplies 
sent by the French to the Iroquois, the Pathfinder discovers that he is only the friend of the Sergeant’s 
daughter: he renounces his engagement with her, although he loves her, and marries her to Jasper. 

‘I love these simple stories: they discover great power of conception, and always abound in ferti- 
lity. The early part of the work embraces a description of the Oswego, one of the tributary rivers 
of Lake Ontario, along the shores of which lurk the Iroquois, for the purpose of making the party 
captive. Here Cooper is himself again. His description of the forest, the running stream, with its 
rapids and waterfalls, the artifices of the savages, who endeavor to outwit the Great Serpent, Jasper, 
and the Pathfinder, furnishes a succession of admirable pictures, which in this work, as well as its an- 
tecedents, are inimitable. Here is sufficient to dishearten all romancers who have the ambition to 
follow in the footsteps of the American author. Never did the art of writing tread closer upon the 
artof the pencil. This is the school for the study of literary landscape-painters. All the secrets of 
the art are revealed. The magical prose of Cooper not only embodies the spirit of the river, its 
shores, the forest and its trees; but it exhibits the minutest details, combined with the gratidest out- 
line. The vast solitudes, into which we penetrate, become in a moment deeply interesting. The 
same genius which previously launched us upon the boundless ocean, with all its terrors, now thrills 
us with glimpses of the painted savage behind the trunks of trees, in the water, and hidden by rocks, 
When the spirit of solitude communes with us, when the first calm of these eternal shades pervades 
us, when we hover over this virgin vegetation, our hearts are filled with emotion. Page after page is 
filled with naturally-presented dangers, without any effort at stage effect. It seems as though we are 
seeking under these magnificent trees for the print of a moccasin. These perils are so skilfully inter- 
woven with the incidents of the fable, that we have leisure to attentively examine the rocks, the trees, 
the water-falls, the bark canoes, the thickets; we incorporate ourselves with the soil; it passes in us, 
and we pass into it. We know not how this metamorphosis of genius is accomplished, but it is impos- 
sible to separate the soil, the vegetation, the waters, their extent, and their configuration, from the in- 
terests which agitate us. In short, the personages become what they really are, of little importance 
among the sublime scenery which surrounds them. 

‘ The skirmishes with the Indians, and their devices, are never monotonous, and bear no resemblance 
to those which we find in the previous works of Cooper. The description of the fort, the encamp- 
ment and repose of the party, and the target-shooting, are chefs d’auvre. We owe to the author our 
warmest gratitude for his choice of these humble personages. With the exception of the young 
woman, who is not true to nature, and whose qualities are painfully and uselessly dwelt upon, his 
other figures are drawn from nature, if we may use a term borrowed from the ateliers, It is unfortu- 
nate, that the English sailor and Lieutenant Muir, the pivots of a drama so simple and so naif, should 
be failures. More reflection, and a little more breadth, would have rendered this work faultless. 
The voyage across Lake Ontario is a delicious miniature, rivalling the finest ocean-scenes of Cooper. 
In short, the expedition to the Thousand Islands, the fights with the lroquois, commanded by a French 
captain, possess an interest equal to that master-piece of genius, ‘The Last of the Mohicans.’ The 
Pathfinder predominates here as well as elsewhere; and this profoundly melancholy personage is in 
some degree explained. 

‘Enough of the interest and details of this beautiful work: it will be more useful to point out the 
faults which we find in it. Cooper’s inferiority to Sir WaLTER Scott is his radical and utter feeble- 
ness in scenes of humor, and his perpetual anxiety to make us laugh, in which he has never succeeded, 
In reading him, one experiences a singular sensation; it is as if while we are listening to fine music, 
there is near us a frightful village minstrel, who scrapes his fiddle, and fatigues us by playing the same 
tune. To produce what Coorer mistakes for humor, he puts into the mouth of one of his characters 
the same foolish joke, invented a priori. Any perversity, moral vice, or deformity of mind, which 
appears in his first chapters, is repeated again and again to the end of his work. The fooleries of 
these bores produce the effect of the scraper of whom we have just spoken. To this system we are 
indebted for David Gamut in the Mohicans, the English sailor and Lieutenant Muir, in the work 

before us, and indeed all the would-be comic characters in Cooper’s romances, The first author of 
this malady, which has now degenerated into epizootie, for many of our French writersare infected with 
it, was Sir WaLter Sort. King Charles’ visit to Lady Bellenden, which she repeats so often in ‘Old 
Mortality,’ with other similar examples, which the genius of Scort has used discreetly, have lost 
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Coorer. The great Scotchman has never abused this privilege, which is trifling, and always betrays 
sterility of wit. 

‘Genius consists in applying to each situation the words which are suited to display the character of 
the actor, and not in tacking te him a phrase which adapts itself to each situation. It is perfectly admissi- 
ble to sketch a character as gay, sombre, or ironical; but, its gaiety, its melancholy, or its irony, ought 
to manifest itself by characteristic traits. After describing your personage, let him speak ; but to make 
him always repeat the same thing, is a weakness. Sir WaLTER Scott has noticed this comic absur- 
dity of repetition; but this painter has only produced one or two examples of such characters. It is 
the invention of circumstances, and the display of characteristic touehes, which distinguishes the 
modern Troubadour. By contrasting the poor grimmacing humorists of Cooper with the two execu- 
tion’s of Tristam, in ‘Quentin Durward,’ and with Michael Lambourne, in ‘ Kenilworth,’ we immedi- 
ately perceive the law which governs these literary creations, If you do not possess this power, con- 
fine yourself within your own proper limits, and draw upon your own resources. There is an old 
smuggler in ‘ Redgauntlet’ who is forever repeating ‘ All in the way of business ;’ but Sir WALTER 
Scort has contrived to make this phrase a source of inexhaustible humor, which never palls upon us. 
lam really grieved, in reading this beautiful work of Cooper, to find a repetition of the same joke in 
the mouth of the sailor, at the expense of the four wives of Lieutenant Muir. 

‘The conception of the subordinate characters betrays the weakness of the rival of Scort. We 
are made to feel too sensibly that the conceit and obstinacy of the English sailor who refuses to listen 
to Jasper, is indispensable to bring about the catastrophe. Cooper is sublime when he initiates us 
into the beauties of American scenery ; when he transports us across Lake Ontario, and when we 
thread with him the Thousand Islands. He is tedious in the opening of his drama, and only redeems 
himself by the beauty of the details. Sir Watter Scotrr would never have committed the fault of 
exciting suspicions of the fidelity of Jasper, except in the middle of the romance ; the device is too 
transparent. Lieutenant Muir ought to have been intreduced much sooner, and the author would have 
excited a deeper interest, by skilfully making us understand his part of traitor, and the nature of his 
intercourse with Arrowhead. 

‘A serious charge remains to be stated against our author. Undoubtedly Cooper’s renown is not 
due to his countrymen, nor to the English: he owes it mainly to the ardent admiration of France ; of 
our noble and beautiful country, which pays more attention to foreign men of genius than to our own 
poets. Cooper has been perfectly understood and appreciated in France. The universality of our 
janguage has made his works known among nations who are unacquainted with that of England. I 
am therefore the more astonished to see France, and the French officers who were in Canada in 1750, 
ridiculed, in the person of Captain Sanglier. They were gentlemen, and history attests the glory of 
their conduct. Is it for an American, whose position entitles him to a high sense of honor, to invest a 
French officer with a gratuitously odious character, when the only succor which America received 
during her struggle for independence came from France? The noble or ignoble character of Captain 
Sanglier is not material to the plan of the drama, and nobleness of character would have furnished the 
author with an additional scene of beauty. It is pitiful to see enlightened men adopting the vulgar 
prejudices of the multitude. But Cooper shares this fault in common with Scott, who repaid the 
sincere admiration of France by writing ‘ Paul’s Letters’ to his Kinsfolk.’ My censure is however the 
more just in the instance of Cooper, whose works contain not a single trace of kindness toward 
France. 

‘The difference between these authors arises mainly from the nature of the subjects to which their 
talents have been directed. From those chosen by Cooper, nothing could be drawn from philose- 
phy, nor from the deep workings of the human mind. When his work is once read, the mind looks 
back to it, to embrace it as a whole. Both are certainly great historians, but both have cold hearts. 
They refuse the admission of passion, that divine erianation, superior to the conventional virtue which 
man has made for the preservation of society : they have suppressed it, in order to offer a holocaust to 
the prudes of their several countries. Scorr unfolds to us the great revolutions of humanity ; Cooper 
the mighty changes of nature. The one paints the romance of the ocean, the other grapples with the 
mysterious workings of the heart. We are struck with this most forcibly, in reading ‘ Lake Ontario.’ 
There is not one character in it which makes usthink, which réacts upon the mind by ingenuous reflec- 
tion; which explains the facts, the personages, or their actions. The author seems, on the contrary, 
to delight in plunging us into solitude, and to leave us there to our own dreams. These are the 
associations of one who loves to travel alone, while Sir WaLTer Scott surrounds us every where 
with a numerous and brilliant assemblage. The works of Cooper detach us from artificial life ; but 
Scott mingles us in his drama, while he depicts to us the grand features of his country in every age. 
The greatness of Cooper is in the reflection of that nature which he describes; Scott begets his 
own works ; the American is the offspring of his. Scott has athousand phases; Cooper ig a marine 
jandseape-painter, admirably provided with two studies —the savage and the sailor. His beautiful 
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creation of Leatherstocking is a work apart. I am not acquainted with the English language, and 
therefore cannot judge of the style of these two great authors, happily for us so different; but I never- 
theless think the Scotchman much superior to the Americun in the expression of thought, as well as 
the mechanism of style. Cooper is not a logician. He proceeds by sentences, which taken one by one, 
are confused ; the first has no connection with the last; but taken together, they make an imposing 
whole. To comprehend my meaning, we have only to read the two first pages of his ‘ Lake Ontario,’ 
examining each proposition separately. They exhibit a mass of ideas which would furnish tasks for 
a scholar of rhetoric in France; but very soon we yield ourselves to the majesty of nature, and forget 
the embarrassing course of the vessel, in our admiration of the ocean-lake. Finally, we repeat, that 
the one is the historian of external nature, the other that of humanity ; one reaches the beau-ideal by 
images, the other by actions, without omitting any poetical associations. The high tide in the ‘ Anti- 
quary,’ and the first landscape in ‘ Ivanhoe,’ exhibit a talent for description equal to that of Cooper.’ 


WE annex to this beautiful critique of M. pz Batzac an anecdote which we find in 
the recently-published memoirs of M. Gisquer, formerly a prefect of the French police 
under Louis Pxitippe, which exhibits the moral force and truth of one of Cooper’s 


characters. Monsieur Gisquet, in his chapter on the secret agents of the police em- 
ployed under his administration, observes: 


‘I will now cite another instance of avery rare and uncommon variety of men, who becdme agents 
of the police from motives of patriotism. These are persons of a romantic turn of mind, who feel the 
necessity for strong excitement, and for whom the incidents of real life are too uniform and prosaic. 
When such men are not placed in situations to satisfy their cravings, and are unable to gain for them- 
selves celebrity by some remarkable act, they are compelled to lower their pretensions, and seek for 
distinction by the singularity of their conduct. 

‘ Among the thousands of my police agents, there was one individualof this species. A succession of 
ordinary occurrences had made him acquainted with the secrets of a correspondence between the Legi- 
timists and the Duchess de Berri. This man, who could not disengage himself from the position 
which he occupied, and would not aid the opposite party with his opinions, demanded an audience. 
He made me comprehend the peculiarity of his situation, and revealed all the advantages which I 
might derive from it. I expected very elevated pretensions on his part; but judge of my surprise 
when my new agent declared his determination of serving his country without fee or reward, by res- 
cuing France from the evils of a civil war, which then threatened her. Struck with the reading of one of 
Cooper’s novels called the ‘ The Spy,’ he aspired to the sort of ambition which distinguishes the hero of 
that work, and was desirous of playing in France the part which Cooper has assigned to Harvey Birch, 
during the American war of independence. He only stipulated in behalf of his friends, my promise 
that no rigorous measures should be taken with regard to the several persons whom he designated, and 
who had a friendship for him. ‘Harvey Birch,’ for he adopted this name in all his reports, never be- 
lied his professions of fidelity. He rendered services which would have merited a competent fortune ; 


but when the term of them arrived, he contented himself with asking for a humble employment, barely 
enough to supply his daily necessities.’ 


Memoirs, Letters, anp Comic Miscetrantes, in Prose and Verse, of the late James 
Smirn, Esq., one of the Authors of ‘The Rejected Addresses.’ Edited by his Brother, 


Horace Smitu, Esq. In two volumes, 12mo. pp. 501. Philadelphia: Carey anp 
Hart. New-York: Witey anp Putnam. 


Dip our readers but know that these well-printed volumes are composed of a great 
variety of articles, written many years ago for English periodicals, over which they 
once shook their sides with irrepressible laughter, they would not need our recom- 
mendation to obtain and peruse them at their earliest leisure. The fact is as we have 
stated. Those lively and graphic papers, which were the life of the London Magazines; 
the series of ‘Grimm’s Ghost,’ the numerous songs and recitations of Mattnews, ‘The 
Bachelor’s Thermometer,’ ‘The Wedding Party,’ ‘The First of April,’ and nameless 
numbers more, of a similar character, and equally pleasant to remember; are by James 
Smits, and are here collected together, with a correspondence not less various and 
entertaining. No book of the season will better repay perusal. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


‘Tue Law or Spectres.’ — We gave some months since a condensed record of an 
amusing article in BLackwoon’s Magazine, upon ‘ Murder, considered as one of the Fine 
Arts,’ which we trust our readers have not forgotten. A late issue of the same work 
contains a paper, evidently by the same author, which is marked by kindred ludicrous 
characteristics. It purports to be a retrospective review of two works, by an old Ger- 
man author, Joun Samvet Srryck, of Halle, printed at ‘Francofurt et Leipsig,’ in the 
eighteenth century, and entitled ‘De Jure Spectrorum,’ and ‘Dissertationes Juridice.’ 
This spectral code, or digest of the law as applicable to the relations of the world we 
live in with the devil and his emissaries, is treated in the most elaborately mock-serious 
manner. After a glance ata host of contemporary works on ghosts, to indicate the 
profound knowledge of the writer on his general theme, the reviewer proceeds to cite 
his author’s subdivisions of the genus spectre into classes; as the domestic spectre; 
the feld-teuffel, field-spectre, or out-door devil; the mountain-spectre, or spirit of the 
mine; together with lamie, incubi, and succubi, and that large class of incognito spirits 
‘who make no personal appearance, but unequivocally announce their presence by utter- 
ing pestilent noises, subverting the pots and pans in the kitchen, and kicking the tables 
down stairs; ‘in domus turbant, ollas patinas,’ etc., subvertant scamne, mensas per 
scalas dejiciunt!’ It was in view of this large spiritual standing army, constantly in 
commission, and to whom all hours are the same, that Strrycx became impressed with 
the necessity of a code which should place the legal relations of men and things with 
these ghostly beings upon a distinct and systematic footing, both in a civil and criminal 
point of view. As this is generally a season of ‘marrying and giving in marriage,’ we 
shall first quote a section which defines the rights of an affianced bridegroom, in the 
case of a haunted bride: 


‘Your marriage contract is extended; the party invited, the ring ordered, when you discover to 
your consternation that your intended spouse is haunted by spectres, one or more. Quid juris ? 
Stryck, with some hesitation, gives it as his opinion that the party may, in that case, resile, rebus 
integris, there being, in his view, anerror in the substantials of the contract; and certainly, in our 
own case, if we had reason to suspect, beforehand, that the lady had any dealings with spirits, we 
should be off forthwith, and take all risks of an action of damages for breach. If the marriage is over, 
and you discover your bride to be haunted, Stryck, though not without difficulty, and a strong feeling 
of the hardship of the case, conceives there is no remedy. You have taken your companion for 
.better or for worse, and must bear the visitation as a trial from heaven, as you best may.’ 


On the subject of the discovery of hidden treasures by means of spirits, our author’s 
exposition is not eminently lucid. He answers the question, says the reviewer, whether 
we can with a safe conscience take possession of a treasure which is in the custody of 
a spirit, ‘bya distinction which to us appears rather thin, If the spirit stands by, and 
remains neuter, have nothing to do with the treasure. It isa temptation from Satan to 
burn your fingers; there letit lie. But if the spectre offer it, press it upon you, make a 
point of your pocketing it — in short, won’t be denied — then you may take it safely, 
and ask no questions, presuming that ‘it is all right.’ 


“If the spectre not only shows the treasure itself, but points out some charm or magical operation by 
which the treasure is to be got at, and you follow its suggestions, and by magical practices make 
yourself master of the money, it is forfeited to government as an illegal acquisition. If, on the con- 
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trary, the spectre merely shows it, and allows you to get at it in the best way you can ; or if you 
politely decline his suggestion of using spells and enchantments, and content yourself with a pickaxe 
and a spade, you may safely take the ghost’s word for the thousand pounds, and may bid defiance to 
the revenue officer. In regard to the discovery of treasure in another man’s ground, Stryck lays it 
down as law, that, although in the ordinary case a person discovering by his own exertions a trea- 
sure in another man’s property, is entitled to no part of it; yet in the case of its being pointed out to 
him by a spectre, the fortunate individual may lay claim to a half.’ 


Touching the rent and location of buildings, the law of spectres is very clear. If after 
the lease of a house, the devil appears for his interest, and the house becomes a nuisance, 
the tenant may recover: a moderate spectral annoyance, however, is no ground for 
voiding the contract, though it may entitle the tenant to a deduction from the rent, 
when the landlord presents his receipt, in due form: as, ‘Deduct for spectres in bed and 
bed-room, five pounds.’ The onus of proof rests with the occupant: 


‘ Because otherwise, as Stryck observes, it would be easy for any one who had a dislike to the pay- 
ment of rent, to blast the character of a house, and escape scot free. On the other hand, this view is 
not free from difficulty. Suppose the tenant proves the nuisance to exist, and to such an extent as to 
void the contract, how is he to escape the reply of the landlord, that the house had a perfectly good 
character before ; and that if there were spirits there now, the tenant must have brought them 
along with him? In short, that they are personal rather than real incumbrances upon the subject. 
Stryck thinks that, in that case, the burden of proof may be thus divided. It lies with the landlord to 
= that his house had a good character up to the time of the tenant’s entry ; that done, he has the 

nefit of the presumption that the supervening spectres have been introduced by the tenant, in which 
case, of course, the landlord is entitled to exact the last stiver, since it is plain that he is not to suffer 
merely because his tenant is on bad terms with the world of spirits, 


In discussing the amount of spiritual annoyance that justifies the annulling of a 
contract, Stryck stretches the point in favor of the landlord. His view of the law is, 
that if the inconvenience be moderate, as for instance, if the spirits confine themselves 
to the remoter quarters of the house, and merely knock occasionally at the dining-room 
door, or utter disagreeable sounds, the tenant must put up with it. The objections of 
the reviewer to this rending the law of spectres from its wise intent, are so well put, 
that we cannot forbear to cite them here: 


‘ Now, perhaps, it may be true, that so long as Truepenny confines himself to the cellarage, the in- 
habitants of the upper stories need give themselves little trouble about his movements; nor, perhaps, 
would the squalling of an additional imp from the nursery be matter of just complaint. Still the con- 
stant scratching of such a creature as old Jeffrey, who continued to haunt Wesley’s study so persever- 
ingly, would to our nerves have been disagreeable; and we must strongly protest against the doctrine 
that these wretches can be allowed, on any account, to approach the dining-room. If they are permit- 
ted to knock at the door with impunity, the next step will be to take a seat at table, in which case it is 
plainly impossible that good digestion can wait on appetite, and the comfort of existence would be de- 
stroyed. On the whole, therefore, the view of Romanus seems at once the sounder and the simpler of 
the two. With him the question is not one of degree at all: whether the spiritual existences confine 
themselves to the garret and the basement story, or intrude into the dining-room or bed-room, seems 
to him, on principle, to be all one; it is enough that there they are. Noone is bound to put up with 
such inmates. Prove the fact by notarial instrument, or in any other way that may be legal, and you 
are entitled to get quit of the bargain entirely. We own this would be our own view of the case; for 
we really do not see what security a tenant who tolerates with impunity the gambols of a troop of 
ghosts in the basement can have, that these subterranean performers may not occasionally take it into 
their heads to walk up stairs.’ 


We confess to a far greater reverence for the legal acumen of Romanus than for that 
of Srrycx. The above consistent and humane exposition, as well as the subjoined 
directions to the tenant for obtaining legal evidence that his house is haunted, fully 
establish the préeminence of the former jurist: ‘Get hold of a notary-public; shut 
him up in the haunted room; there let him witness a dance of spectres, or hear the 
racketing of pots, pans, tables, and elbow-chairs; give him just light enough to enable’ 
him to extend a protocol of what passes, and the document thus obtained will be good 
evidence of the fact.’ This must be rather sharp practice, we think, for the notary; 
but probably he would charge accordingly. We would here humbly insinuate the 
shadow of a hint, whether the legal rights of the ghosts themselves have not been over- 
looked in this discussion? — and whether it be altogether fair to put a lawyer’s ghost, 
for example, out of view, simply because he has lost the use of his ‘ quiddits and quillits, 
and can’t conveniently set forth his action of trover, in any christian court ? 
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Tue Burwo. — Who that has ever beard Baanam sing ‘Sampson's Lament for the 
loss of Sight,’ can ever forget the emotions which filled his mind, when the passage, so 
effectively rendered, ‘No sun, no moon, no stars — att paax® falls full on the ear ? 
For ourselves, so powerful was the illusion. that for a moment it seemed as though 













‘ swift from zone te zome 
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Swept 2 vast shado 











and the first impression we received on entering recently the New-York Asylum for the 


Blind, was a vivid renewal of the feeling which the performance in question awakened. 
It was our purpose, im the present number, to phd described our visit to this noble insti- 


tution ; the imteresting processes of reading and cyphering, by means of raised letters 
and moveable numerals; the exquisite musical performances, in full instrumental bend, 
by the male pupils, and the excellent vocal efforts of the females; together with the 
ingenious manufactures, of various kinds, which enliven the manual department, and 
cheer the hearts of the willing laborers; but we rather choose to leave these teresting 
objects undescribed, that our town readers, during the season of kind wishes and kinder 
deeds which is now spon us, may improve the occasion to visit the Asylum, and thus 

eceiving and giving pleasure. 
In the mean time, we annex the following version of a yer but pathetic narrative, 
which was related to us a few months since, by a warm-hearted frend in a neighboring 
village, who has been kind enough recently to reduce it to writing, at our request, for the 
benefit of our readers. 
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themselves be participants in the double gratification o 























How gross are we in our mortal natures. yet how refined: how sensual, yet how spiritual! What 
sublime emotions, what delicious sensations, what clorwows aaticrpations of mmortality, are coaveyed 
to us through the external senses! The gooduess and power of Goo have formed us fearfully, woa- 
derfully; and all nature has been adapted to administer te oar joys. Did we net suffer cur souls to be- 
come dull and inseusible; were we acately sensitive to mpressioas, and did we know how te keep our 
mysterious harps m tune, the works of God would coatinually feliil the end for wich He imtended 
them. They would be ‘beauty to the eye. and music to the ear.” [tis this keen appreciation of ex- 
ternal things, whick makes us to delight im what the dyimg¢ Hoffman called the ‘sweet babitade of 
bemg.” With this the shortest existence @ im reality loag: without it. the lomgest is bet short. For the 

















hours may die. aad the clock may toll them death-keell from the turret. and te sum may rum his career 
throagh the zodiac, and we, like inanimate plants, may imbale the vital air, and ‘take no note of time.’ 
Bat it is the affections: aloee which should measure the sum of human existence: and then, whether we 
die in the spring-time, or be reaped down with the golden harvest, or imger into the bleak winter, life 
shall have been loag or short, as we have felt moet. or been devoid of feeling. Who has not been will- 
ing, in order to arrive at 2 powst of time. to have the interval blotted out as athimg of no value, or felt 
as thouch the raptures of an age were crowded into the short delirium of 2 dream! 

Such reflections were excited im my mind, after having witnessed the mtense happiness of one who 
had been receatly restored to sight: a happiness which was communicated m a high degree to all who 
ever knew the lovely recipient. She wa: 2 young and iateresting giri, to whom, at her birth, nature 
had given the preciog: boos of sight, and with i a heart acutely alive te the beautifal Bat accident 
deprived her of the use of her eyes at an carly age, and 2 film spreading over them, socom left her im 
total darkness. For ten long years she had croped about, 2 patient sufferer, hearing the voices, bat 
never seeing the faces, of those she loved. The world m which she would have revelled gaily as 2 bard 
revels im it: own element. was shat from her view. and weuld be, im ail human probability, until she had 
passed the portals of that crave which was mot more dark than the earth m which she moved. Thas 
she had arrived at her fifteenth summer. when it was permitted her to cherish the foad hope that sie 
might yetsee. it was zbope modified, mdeed. by dowhts and fears, but fruition seidom mparts suck 
exquiete bapopmess. 

The day at last arrived. the eventfal day, when human skill was to exert itvelf im the benevolent at- 
tempt to restore sight tothe blmd Many were the eager, anxious countenances gathered around, and 
guzimg in deep silence and with tease interest on the heroic girl, whose pale face rather indicated 
the trembling suspense of the soul, than the fear of bodily anguish. I attempt not to deseribe the little 
preliminary preparations, which niake the heart flutter so much when ary grand act a on the eve of 
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being dene. She saw them not, bat she felt them, by that keen intuition which zatare has given te the 
blind. The moment came. The cautiéus, calm hand of the oeculist prdteeded to’ remove the veil 
wineh had so long shut out the glory of the world. It was a task soon over, and when the benevolent 
man, ina voice which did uot indicate the feelings of his heart, inquired‘ Ellen, do vou see any thing? 
the gierious trump of the art was af once announced by the rapturoms response, ‘Oh Goo, I see!” 
All present burst imte tears. A mother, a brother, a sister wept, and God heard the prayers which 
went up from the altar of these hearts, if prayers are heard for their fervency. No sooner was the light 
aduutted. than it Was again excluded, to be let im by just degrees. that the organ might be accustomed 
gradually to its refulgent blaze; and sothing remained but te await with patieace the transition from 
the umperfect state of him who saw ‘men as trees walking, to a clear and unobstructed vision. 
[remember having gone soon after this to congratulate that happy child, and to express the jo: 

which E fit for her restoration. Ou entering the apartment, it was so dark that, coming from the 
bright sun-light, [ could distinguish nothing. But presently the surrounding objects revealed thent- 
selves, and by tite rays that struggied damly throwgh the curtains, [ beheld a countenance with an 
expression so imporent, and supremely heppy, that I cam rever cease to remember it. It was beaming 
with gratitude to Ged. A small stand stood by the side of the fair girl, containing a Bible, from 
which she was soon to read with her owa eyes those words of eternal life which had been the solace of 
her blindmess. ‘ Elles.” said 1, ‘ would you not like to go forth into the green fields, and behold the 
beauty of the Spring ! — for im the words of that Book which you so much reverence, the winter is 
past, the raim is over and gone, the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land.” A brighter smile iluminated her features, and a look which told me that so great 
arapture might be soon enjoyed, but must be still deferred. She said that all objects seemed beauti- 
fal, and that human countenances were bright and shiming like angels. I arose from my seat, and 
drawing forth 2 moss-rose which I had plucked that morning, ptaced it in her hands. It was fresh 
and fragrant, and just opening its petals to the sum. She received it with ecstatic pleasure, gazed at it, 
kissed it again and again, pressed it to her bosom, and bursting into a torrent of tears, exclaimed : ‘ It 
is fair as Eden ; beautiful as if plucked from the gardens of Paradise’ I watched the changing ex- 
pression of her countenance with an interest crowing every moment more intense. ‘ Alas " thought I, 
‘if am object so simple is capable of exciting such emotions in the soul, how mute and insensible are 
we! For the most illustrioes exhibitions of God's power and goodness do continually present them- 
selves without our notice. We are tmaffected by times or seasons ; by the morning or the refulgent 
noonday, or the solemn midnight; by spring or summer, autumn or snowy winter. The sun rises and 
sets, and the moon and stars take up ‘the wondrous tale;’ and how are we better or more happy ? 
How delightful is it to meet with one whose acute ear can listen to those harmonies impalpable to the 
grosser sense, and who can find in all mature something to love or admire But perhaps I shall 
one day ramble over fair scenes, refined into such a happy frame, plucking every flower that springs 
up to view. and pressing the hand of that fair girl ! 


‘Tax Ceerstras Review,’ a monthly work published at Boston, one number of 
which we have lately received from a friend, has impressed us with a favorable idea of 
its character and literary execution. We were especially struck with a few forcible 
observations in an article upon the ‘Pilgrim's Progress’ of Bunyan. ‘ What mind,’ 
says the writer, ‘does not retain, freasured up among the things it will never forget, the 
forms of Christian and the Evangelist, of Greatheart and Faithful, of Apollyon and 
Giant Despair, or the scenes of the Interpreter’s house, and the land of Beulah, and the 
Delectable Mountains? And who is not familiar with every step of the way, through 
the wicket gate from the City of Destruction where Christian dwelt, to the swelling 
river and the Celestial City beyond, to which he made his eventful and perilous pilgri- 
mage? We have itall in our mind’seye. - - - Yet Buwyawn was nota learned scholar 
from the halls of Oxford or Cambridge; not the heir of wealth or fame and the world’s 
esteem ; but a travelling tinker, an itinerant preacher ; in boyhood a blackguard in the 
streets of Bedford; in manhood, the persecuted tenant of Bedford jail.’ A review of 
Macaccev’s ‘ Miscellanies’ affords some admirable examples of that writer’s vigorous 
yet graceful style, to which, both for their matter and manner, we may hereafter 


advert. 
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Tue ‘Saorr Patent Seamons’ or ‘ Dow, Jr.’ — The notice of, and extracts from, 
these lay compositions, which we gave in a recent number, have led many of our readers 
in the country to ‘ask for more,’ with all the eagerness of little Oliver Twist. We have 
not the heart of a Bumste; and as we clipped short our former article, long before we 
had consumed the matériel which we had prepared for insertion, we shall here resume 
the thread of the discourses in question. It will be observed that Mr. Dow adapts his 
style to the various moral delinquents of a mixed audience ; being now tender and per- 
suasive, and anon stern and threatening. ‘Some men,’ he reasons, in extenuation of 
this course, ‘are as mild and peaceable as lambs, while others are worse than tigers. 
Some will take a lateral kick as composedly as a bag of bran, while others will shed 
their quills at the bare tickle of an insinuation.’ He is especially severe upon those who 
rely solely upon the external observances of virtue; who offer up thread-bare petitions, 
without feeling their import; who ‘wear the robes of saints, with the cloven foot and 
switch-tail sticking out from under them ;’ and upon whom the ‘ coat of religion sits 
very awkwardly; wrinkling in the back, hitching up behind, and cutting under the arms.’ 
But even such as these, it should seem, cannot escape conscience : 


‘There is no ‘balmy sleep’ for those who act dishonestly, live immorally, vote spuriously, shave 
closely, judge rashly, condemn instantly, lounge lazily, and in short, do wickedly, in any shape. 
The man who back-bites his neighbor, deceives his friends, speaks ill of married women,.runs down 
the girls, throws a quid of tobacco into the contribution-box, and takes a penny out of it to buy 
more, and who cares nota snap for God, man, nor the devil— I say, my hearers, such a man never 
ought to sleep ’in peace, and he never will. Let him retire to his cat-tail couch, when sable Night bas 
emptied her soot-bag upon one half of this terraqueous globe ; when the iron tongue of midnight bids 
the witches straddle their broom-sticks, and the demons of darkness start from their cells ; when his 
spree is over, and he seeks for repose ; and what, my friends, await him there? Bed-bugs, musquitoes, 
and the night-mare! Yes, amid all these troubles, he will lay dowa his guilty carcass ; turn over, 
turn under, turn every way, in trying to coax Sleep to his bed-side ; but she won’t do it. He will fall 
into a snooze; but the load on his conscience will cause him to groan in distress, while the skeleton 
of a night-mare looks in at his window, and gives a horse-laugh at his misery.’ 


The contrast to this picture is striking, albeit the illustration at the close is not over" 
modestly cited: 


‘ Now, my friends, look at the man who goes to bed with a sense of having done his duty to his 
Maker, his neighbor, and himself. He falls calmly asleep in the arms of Somnus, who beckons his 
messenger Morpheus to come, while reason slumbers, and guide his wandering fancy over that bliss- 
ful world of dreams, where earth-born care is never known to enter. If he is a Jover, his dearest 
angel is ever by his side, journeying with him through shady groves, and over elysian fields ; if he is 
a business man, the banks all pay specie, and discount freely ; if he is a lawyer, his clients are all 
wealthy and full of suits ; if he is a preacher, like myself, his sheep yield good fleeces, and are con- 
tent with such salt as they camget. OQ, it’s a blessed thing to lie down at night, with a light stomach 
and lighter conscience! Yow ought to see me sleep sometimes! The way I take it easy is a caution 
to children.’ 


There is much of homely truth embraced in the following, as every man of experi- 
ence can bear witness : 


* Man never is contented : he is the fretful babe of trouble and care, and he will continue to worry and 
fret, no matter how pretty are the playthings with which Heaven essays to please him. He will 
sometimes fret merely because he can find nothing to fret about. If he were bound to live here for- 
ever, he would fret because he couldn’t die and go to the other world, just for a change ; and now, 
seeing he has got to die, and no two ways about it, he frets like a caged porcupine, and thinks he 
would like to live always. In fact, he don’t know what he wants’ .. . ‘My friends,J have 
seen about enough of this world, myself. For scores of years I] have been searching every nook and 
corner for some perennial spring of happiness, instead of which I have found only a few flood-swollen 
streamlets, bearing upon their surface innumerable bubbles of vanity, and all along by their margins 
nests of young humbugs are continually being hatched. 1 have drank of these waters nigh unto 
bursting, and always departed as thirsty asever. . . . I have been kicked about like an old 
hat, nearly used up by the flagellations of Time, and am now feeling the way with my cane down to 
the silent valley of death, where I must soon pile up my poor old bones in the mouldy sepulchre ; 
and, my friends, when you begin to groan beneath the burden of age, and find storm after storm 
rising dark o’er your way, you too will be glad to quit this rust-gathering world.’ 


We infer from the following passage that ‘Dow Jn.’ hasaforetime been crossed in love. 
Possibly he may have sought a refuge in his present calling from his own thoughts, as 
the disappointed maiden seeks an asylum in a convent: 


‘Love, my friends, is neither a fluid nora solid; it is a sort of a compound quintessence of some- 
thing indescribable. I never experienced its effects myself; I only speak from observation. It has 
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an attractive power, like the magnet, not yet fully understood. (Silence those boys in the gallery.) 
Like electricity, it pervades all bodies ; comes before you know it ; creates a fluster in the breast ; 
produces a fondness for poetry, romantic places, and shady groves ; makes a person feel queer for a 
time, and finally departs as calmly as a christian dies. Not unfrequently it makes complete fools of 
people, as in the case of Werter ; causes them to commit suicide, fight duels, take to drink, and be- 
come vagabonds. Oh! my heart sinks clear into my trowsers’ pocket, when I think of all the mis- 
chief that love has stirred up in this amorous world! Go ask those shattered wrecks of humanity 
who are now swarming in our lunatic asylums, what it was that fired the city of their senses, drove 
Reason from her throne, and spread anarchy over the vast empire of the mind ; and they might 
answer truly, ‘ Love, the tyrant Love” Behold the miserable sot, suffering a self-martyrdom, with 
the liquid fire of damnation a through his carbuncle nose! Ask him why he, in the prime of 
life, is about to throw himself upon the funeral pyre of his hopes, and appear fuddled at the bar of 
judgment ? — and he will say, it is all for love! Go read upon the stones of yonder church-yard how 
many of Love’s victims have been consigned to the dark chambers of death, and have taken the 
worms of the clod as their bosom companions! Behold! lovers are weeping, upon the very turf 
where lovers are sleeping! I grieve for the sleepers, and O! my friends, I tremble for the weepers ! 
They are made of soft matériel ; kisses, tears, saw-dust, and soft soap ; and heaven only knows how 
soon they, too, may dissolve, and amalgamate with their original clay.’ 


Here ia an aspiration after the condition of a ‘gentle and voluble spirit of the air, 
which would do no discredit to the muse of Percivat, of whom it a little reminds us: 


*O that I were the spirit of a sound, uncomeatable, untouchable, and living while I live in the same 
happy tone that made me! I would be the viewless spirit of the breeze, the breathing harmony of the 
olian harp; forever expiring, and forever being born anew. At one moment I might-go moaning 
through the hollow pines, sad and disconsolate, and at another, join merrily in the chorus of gay little 
birds that sport in the grove, and mingle their sweetness with the perfume of flowers. Sometimes the 
harp that breathed me might be set in the branches of the willow that weeps o’er the grave of murdered 
happiness, where worms are feeding upon the lover’s devoted heart. There my sister robin red-breast 
and I would sigh away our souls, at the pensive evening hour, singing a requiem of peace for the ashes 
of the dead, and filling the breast of the mourner with a host of melting sympathies. Sometimes, too, 
would I perform a witching serenade around the moonlit bower of Love, arousing the tiny-winged god 
from his rosy couch, and inviting the fairies from their hare-bell homes to dance to the music of the 
numbers that compose me. I would sing at the lattice where beauty sleeps, and whistle through the 
key-hole to frighten naughty children. 1 would be a whisper in the breeze, a sigh in the gale, a moar 
in the storm, and a tornado in the tempest! O, my friends, if we were only the soul of a 
sound, how happy we should be! We should have no eleemosynary bodies to provide for ; no vora- 
cious appetites to cloy; no shelter to procure, and no ills to suffer: but living, like chamelions and ce- 
lestial spirits, on air, fashion, folly, United States’ bank, and the sub-treasury, might all rage with des- 
perate fury, while we — bubbles that burst and are born again — would still come and go, just the same 
as ever, and enjoy all the happiness of heaven, as though peace, piety, and plenty ruled the world be- 
low. Ah! these bodies of ours are nuisances to the soul, and the sooner we get rid of them the better.’ 


A fashionable exquisite finds little favor in the eyes of our lay-preacher. 


Speaking 
of the genus dandy, he observes: 


‘They are mere walking-sticks for female flirts, ornamented with brass heads, and barely touched 


with the varnish of ctiquette. Brass heads, didI say? Nay, their caputs are only half ripe musk- 


melons, with monstrous thick rinds, hollow within, containing the seeds of foolishness, swimming 
about in a vast quantity of sap. Their moral garments are a double-breasted coat of vanity, padded 
with pride, and lined with the silk of urbanity ; their other apparel is allin keeping, and imported fresh 
from the devil’s wholesale and retail ready-made clothing establishment. Tinkered up of broad-cloth, 
buckram, finger-rings, safety-chains, soft sodder, vanity, and impudence, they are no more gentlemen, 
than a plated spoon is solid silver. . . . I detest egotism and vanity, as a cat does a wet floor. 
There are some vain fools in this world, who, after a long incubation, will hatch out from the hot-bed 
of pride a sickly brood of furzy ideas, and then go strutting along in the path of pomposity, with all 
the self-importance of a speckled hen with a black chicken. I have an antipathy to such people.’ 


Mr. Dow is right. There is not a more contemptible personage in the world, than a 
professional exquisite: 
Some say there’s nothing made in vain, 
While others the reverse maintain, 
And prove it very handy, 
By citing animals like these: 
Mosquitoes, bed-bugs, crickets, fleas, 
And— worse than all—a Danpy! 


One of these gentry was recently sporting a flashy exterior garment for the first 
‘time on the town; and meeting an acquaintance, began to call his attention to its 
costly perfections. ‘What-a-d’ye think I gave for it,eh? You can’t guess, now.’ ‘J 
guess you gave your note! was the reply, as his acquaintance turned upon his heel and 
walked away. 

Metaphysical disquisitions are not shunned by Mr. Dow; on the contrary, he is evi- 
dently disposed to indulge in them often. A single instance must suffice: ‘I am 
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inclined to the belief,’ says he, ‘that any animate object having the power of motion, 
has that of thinking; for motion is governed by will, or volition, which must act with 
thought. A clam has the power of opening and shutting its shell, at pleasure ; there- 
fore I think a clam thinks; but it can’t reason!’ To the proneness to metaphor of our 
preacher we have before adverted. He seems aware of this propensity, and finds 
occasion now and then to ‘define his position’ to his auditory, as thus: ‘This, my 
friends, is metaphorical language, the same as when we say it rains pitch-forks, hails 
pumpkins, or snows bed-blankets.’ Such was the apology for the subjoined familiar 
but striking imagery : ‘ How glorious ’t is to see Miss Luna Cynthia rise from her virgin 
couch, doff her night-cap, and proceed along the Broadway of heaven, with myriads 
of stars winking at her, as she moves majestically along!’ But we are trenching again 
upon our available space. A summary of some of the notices at the close of the 
imaginary service, must close our ‘report.’ Those who remember the announcements 


of Mr. Burcuarp and ‘Brother Knapp,’ will not need to be told that they are scarcely 
caricatures : 


‘I beg the audience to be seated a moment. Rumor has come to my ears, that a large quid of 
tobacco was dropped into the contribution-box last Sabbath. The man who committed that outrage, 
would do well to pause in his career. He is slipping down a greased plank to perdition ! 
night there will be preaching in most of the churches. 
notice, are also open. 


‘To- 
The public gardens, I am desired to give 
On Tuesday night there will be a fire, Providence permitting. On Thursday 
evening, the gates of the Battery will be thrown open for the reception of strollers and ardent lovers. 
There will be a Distracted Meeting held at Tammany Hall on Saturday evening, to commence at 
early candle-lighting. Admission gratis: on going out, a shilling will be received by a keeper at the 
door, for the benefit of the ‘ Manual Labor Society for the Education of Indolent Young Men for the 
A. B. F. Mission, at Nootka Sound.’ ‘I would observe that one Miller is preaching up the 
doctrine that the world is to be destroy ed in 1843 ; but don’t you believe it. The earth is just as 
good as new, and will last for a hundred years yet, at the least calculation.’ Those persons 
who are in the habit of coming late to church, taking advantage of the proverb, ‘ better late than 
never,’ would confer a particular favor upon me, and the audience generally, if they would wear 
pumps. The clanking of iron-heeled boots does not accord with the place, and it also disturbs 
those who may be taking a comfortable snooze at the time "’ - ‘My friends are particularly 
requested not to hang round the doors after service is over, as it not only gives the house the 
appearance of a grog-shop, but is extremely annoying to many ladies.’ . . . ‘It may be proper 
here for me to state, that a part of the receipts arising from the circulation of the Sunday Morning 
Mercury, (in which my sermons are printed,) are appropriated to my benefit : therefore I wish you 
all to patronize that entertaining little paper, for my sake, and your own especial good.’ 


Tse ‘American Ectectic.’ — The first number of a work thus entitled, to appear 
every two months, has recently made its appearance. Jt is edited by Assatom Peters 
and Sean B. Treat, editors of the ‘American Biblical Repository,’ and is to consist 
of selections from foreign reviews, accompanied by original remarks. The editors take 
occasion justly to observe, in their address to the public, that ‘ our literary men are not 
doomed to toil for the few, the privileged class, but they labor for the many — for the 
people. The department of periodical literature presents the richest and most various 
sources of instruction and entertainment; it comprises all topics, whether of books or 
of active life. The highest talents have been and are enlisted in this class of writings, 
and the most distinguished authors have derived nota little of their celebrity from their 
contributions to periodical publications.’ Among the articles in the present number, is 
one on Swedish literature, being a notice of Rupsecx’s ‘ Atlantica,’ from the ‘ Skandi- 
naviske Literaturselskabs Skrifter,’ by Prof. Nyrur, pronounced a ‘great gun’ by 
Bavunet, whose valuable opinion is confirmed by Forti1a pE Pires! A much more in- 
teresting paper is that of Mr. Exrav Burarrr, ‘the learned Blacksmith,’ on Icelandic 
literature, introducing the sagas of the eminent Norse writers, in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. The description of the Norsemen and their wild region is striking. Under 
the shadow of mountains that lifted their everlasting bulwarks of ice against the sky, 
or set the clouds on fire with their voleanie flames; ‘sbut out from the stormy theatre 
of the great world; scattered over one of the most inhospitable islands on the globe; sepa- 
rated into little colonies by intervening barriers, which seemed to have remained there 
from the birth of time; obliged to economize and improve the meagre provisions which 
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nature had there made for the sustenance of man and beast ;’ the Norsemen had all the 
fire of patriotism and of freedom, and the chivalric energy of a heroic age, and more 
than perpetuated the marked characteristics of their ancestors. The sources of the Ice- 
landic sagas, or narratives of the lives and adventures of their most distinguished men, 
are thus felicitously sketched by Mr. Buraitr: 


‘Each of their little communities maintained the character, and, almost literally, the connection of a 
single family. The Scandinavian patriarch, who presided at their head, still felt the blood of a long 
succession of heroes stirring in his veins. The feats of his youth and manhood, and the prowess of his 
ancestors, were recited and sung beneath a common roof or in the convivial hall, till hearts caught fire 
at the tale. From another seat at the rustic board or fireside, another, whose head was frosted with 
fewer winters, spoke of wars beyond the seas; of the bended bow, and the braying trumpet; of fields 
fought, won or lost; of encounter 


‘In angry parlance with the sledded Pole,’ 


with the tartaned Scot, or the steel-clad Southron. Then there were those that told of jour- 
neyings in lands close under the sun; where perennial verdure clad both hill and dale; where no 
snows fell nor sleet, nor any biting breath from icy wastes passed by; but where all was soft and se- 
rene; where the air that had tasted of the honey of delicious fruits, and dallied with an Eden full of 
flowers, breathed on the cheek and fanned the brow. Another took up a tale of hair-breadth ’scapes 
among dark Norse mountains, which the sun scarcely ever looked at; of leaps‘o’er precipices huge, 
smoothed up with snow;’ of great fiery eyeballs of howling wolves, peering out of deep, dark caverns, 
and deadly clutches with the northern bear. Next came those who could tell of perils hard upon the 
breaking gulf; of broken-ruddered vessels tossed upon the billows of the northern seas, or dashed 
among the icebergs, or upon the ice-girdled rocks of some desert island ; of ’ventures among the Ork- 
neys, the Faroe islands, and along the coasts of Scotland.’ 

Among the remaining papers, is one in which the opium question in China is elabo- 
rately treated. The ‘Eclectic’ is published at the corner of Fulton and Nassau streets, 


at six dollars per year. 


‘ Arcturus.’ — The first number of a monthly ‘journal of books and opinion,’ thus 
entitled, made its appearance on the first ultimo. It is edited by Evert A. Duycxinx 
and Cornetivs Matuaews, Esquires, both of whom have been represented in these 
pages. The first named gentleman has made himself otherwise favorably known to 
the public, by various articles in the ‘New-York Review,’ which indicated a philo- 
sophical and reflective mind, a love of the beautiful in old English literature, and a 
familiar acquaintance with the labors of its choicest spirits. The paper upon ‘Old 
English Books,’ in the number before us, will afford the reader an adequate idea of Mr. 
Dvycxrinx’s cultivated taste and critical powers, as well as an example of his pleasing 
style. Mr. Maruews is the author of ‘The Motley-Book,’ a volume of sketches, 
which has been already noticed in these pages, and of ‘Behemoth, or the Mound- 
builders,’ a work which displayed talent in its descriptive portions, but which, both in 
scope and execution, partook of that vagueness which we have heretofore mentioned 
as characteristic of the writer's humorous conceptions and style. And here we may re- 
mark, that our friend and umqwhile correspondent, and the author’s editorial coadjutor, in 
an article upon the ‘ Writings of Cornnetivs Matuews,’ in the last number of the ‘ New- 
York Review,’ has mistaken, as we conceive, this very vague grotesqueness for genuine 
humor; these dim, unsatisfactory glimmerings, for direct rays; and he may be assured 
that all the reviews in the world could not enforce the admiration which he mani- 
fests for his friend and associate’s writings. We will not go so far as to say, with an 
accomplished critic in one of our daily journals, that ‘the pathos of the author of ‘The 
Motley-Book’ always makes us laugh, while his humor makes us cry;’ for his pathos is 
not ill-defined, and is often effective; but we should be doing injustice to our honest 
convictions, not to repeat them here. Yet we do not ask the reader to rely upon these 
solely: we would safely trust a verdict in this matter with those who may peruse the 
very extracts cited by the reviewer as the most favorable specimens of his client's 
powers. The ‘Arcturus’ is neatly executed, upon a large type. We cordially welcome 
our clever contemporary into the literary field, nothing doubting that we shall find in 
it an efficient auxiliary in the cause of letters. 
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Lire asp Waritincs or Jonnson. — Two late numbers of Harpers’ Family 
Library contain the ‘Life and Writings of Samvet Jonnson,’ selected and arranged by 
Rev. Wittram P. Pace. The ‘life’ is that by Girrorp, as affording the best summary 
account of his career and genius; and in the selection of the ‘ writings,’ the compiler, 
while he has retained the greatest variety, has nevertheless successfully concentrated 
the whole in a single object, the moral amendment of the heart. Speaking of Jounson, 
reminds us of his sycophautic and craven biographer, but entertaining gossip, BoswsE.1, 
and of an admirable imitation of his minute transcriptions from the lips of the ‘great 
leviathan,’ embodying much of his dogmatism and sesquipedalian mannerism, written 
by Acexanper Cuactmers. It purports to be ‘an extract from the Life of Dr. Pozz, in 
ten volumes folio, written by James Bozz, who flourished with him for nearly fifty 
years.’ We annex a few passages, which, as a most felicitous burlesque, we commend 
to the reader as an exercise in risibility : 


‘We dined at the chop-house. Dr. Pozz was this day very instructive. We talked of books. 
I mentioned the History of Tommy Trip. Isaid it wasa great work. Pozz ‘ Yes, Sir, it isa great 
work ; but, Sir, it isa great work relatively ; itwas a great work to you when you was a little boy: 
but, now, Sir, you are a great man, and Tommy Tripis a little boy.’ I felt somewhat hurt at this 
comparison, and I believe he perceived it; for, as he was squeezing a lemon, he said, ‘Never be 
affronted at a comparison. I have been compared to many things, but I never was affronted. No, 
Sir, if they would call me a dog, and you a canister tied to my tail, | would not be affronted.’ Cheered 
by this kind mention of me, though in such a situation, I asked him what he thought ofa friend of ours, 
who was always making comparisons. Pozz. ‘Sir, that fellow has a simile for every thing but him- 
self. I knew him when he kept a shop ; he then made money, Sir, and now he makes comparisons. 
Sir, he would say that you and I were two figs stuck toguther ; two figs in adhesion, Sir ; and then he 
would laugh” . . . ‘We suppedthat evening at his house. I showed him some lines I had 
made upon a pair ofbreeches. Pozz. ‘Sir, the lines are good: but where could you find such a sub- 
ject in your country? Bozz. ‘ Therefore it is a proof of invention, which is a characteristic of 
poetry.’ Pozz. ‘Yes, Sir, but an invention which few of your countrymen can enjoy.’ I reflected 
afterward on the depth of this remark: it affords a proof of that acuteness which he displayed in 
every branch of literature. I asked himif he approved of green spectacles? Pozz. ‘ As to green 
spectacles, Sir, the question seems to be this: if I wore green spectacles, it would be because they 
assisteJ vision, or because [liked them. Now, Sir, if a man tells me he does not like green spectacles, 
and that they hurt his eyes,I would not compel him to wearthem. No, Sir, I would dissuade him,’ 
A few months after, I consulted him again on this subject, and he honored me with a letter, in which he 
gives the same opinions It will be foundin its proper place” . . . ‘Next day I left town, and 
was absent for six weeks, three days, and seven hours, us I find by amemorandumin my journal. In 
this time I had only one letter from him, which is as follows : 


**To JAMES BOZZ, ESQ 


‘*Dear stn: My bowels have been very bad. Pray buy me some Turkey rhubarb, and bring 
with you a copy of your Tour. 
** Write to me soon, and write to me often. I am, dear sir, yours, affectionately, 
**Sam. Pozz.’ 


* It would have been unpardonable to have omitted a letter like this, in which we see so much of his 
great and illuminated mind’ . . . ‘ Wetalkedof wind. I said 1 knew many persons much dis- 
tressed with thatcomplaint. Pozz. ‘ Yes, Sir, when confined, when pent up.’ I said I did not know 
that, but I question if the Romans ever knew it. Pozz. ‘ Yes, Sir, the Romans knew it.’ Bozz. ‘ Livy 
does not mention it.’ Pozz. ‘No, Sir, Livy wrote History. Livy was not writing the Life of a 
Friend’ . . . This explanation threw me intoa violent fit of laughter, in which he joined me, 
rolling about as he used to do when he enjoyed a joke; but he afterward checked me. Pozz. ‘ Sir, 
you ought not to laugh at whatI said. Sir, he who laughs at what another man says, will soon learn 
to laugh at that other man. Sir, you should laugh only at your own jokes; you should laugh sel- 
dom.” ... ‘ Wetalked of a friend of ours who was a very violent politician. I said I did not like his 
company. Pozz. ‘ No, Sir, he is not healthy ; he is sore,Sir ; his mind is ulcerated ; he has a politi- 
cal whitlow; Sir, you cannot touch him without giviag him pain. Sir, I would not talk politics with 
that man; I would talk of cabbage and peas: Sir, I would ask him how he got his corn in, but I 
would not talk politics.’ Bozz. ‘ But perhaps, Sir, he would talk of nothing else.’ Pozz. ‘ Then, 
Sir, it is plain what he would do.’ On my very earnestly inquiriag what that was, Dr. Pozz answered, 
“Sir, he would let it alone’ . . . ‘I mentioned a tradesman who had lately set up his coach, 
Pozz. ‘ He is right, Sir ; a man who would go on swimmingly cannot get too soon off his Ang That 
man keeps his coach. Now, Sir, a coach is better than a chaise, Sir; it is better than a chariot.’ 
Bozz. ‘Why, Sir? Pozz. ‘Sir, it will hold more.’ I begged he would repeat this, that I might 
remember it, and he complied with great good humour. ‘Dr. Pozz,’ said I, ‘ you ought to keep a 
coach’ Pozz. ‘Yes, Sir, I ought.” Bozz. ‘But you do not, and that has often surprised me,’ 
Pozz. ‘Surprised you! There, Sir, is another prejudice of absurdity. Sir, you should be surprised at 
nothing. A man that has lived half your days ought to be above surprise. Sir, it is a rule with me 
never to be surprised. It is mere ignorance ; you cannot guess why I do not keep a coach, and you are 
surprised. Now, Sir,if you did know, you would notbe surprised.’ I said, tenderly, ‘I hope, my 
dear Sir, you will let me know before I leave town.’ Pozz. ‘ Yes, Sir, youshall know now. You 
shall not-go to Mr. Wilkins, and to Mr. Jenkins, and to Mr. Stubbs, and say, why does not Pozz kee 
a coach ? I will tell you myself; Sir, I can’t afford it’ . . . Imentioned hanging: I thought it 
avery awkward situation. Pozz. ‘No, Sir, hanging is not an awkward situation ; it is proper that 
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“a man whose actions tend toward flagitious obliquity, should appear perpendicular at last.’ I 
told him that I had lately been in company with some gentlemen, every one of whom could recollect 
some friend or other who had been hanged. Pozz. ‘ Yes, Sir, that is the easiest way. We know those 
who have been hanged ; we can recollect that: but we cannot number those who deserve it; it 
would not be decorous, Sir, ina mixed company. No, Sir, that is one of the few things which we are 
compelled to think.’ 


Nothing could be more to the life than the following satire upon Boswett’s ‘lumping’ 
summary of Dr. Jounson’s conversations, to which he sometimes had recourse, after 
a prolonged report of the old bear’s ‘ sayings and doings :’ 


* We talked this day on a variety of topics, but I find very few memorandums in my journal. On 
small beer, he said it was flatulent liquor. He disapproved of those who deny the utility of absolute 
wer, and seemed to be offended with a friend of ours who would always have his eggs poached. 
ign-posts, he observed, had degenerated within his memory; and he particularly found fault with 
the moral of the Beggar’s Opera. I endeavored to defend a work which had afforded me so much 
pleasure, but could not master that strength of mind with which he argued; and itwas with great 
satisfaction that he communicated to me afterward a method of curing corns by applying a piece of 
oiled silk. In the early history of the world, he preferred Sir Isaac Newton’s Chronology; but as 
they gave employment to useful artisans, he did not dislike the large buckles then coming into use.’ 


But something too much of this; our object being principally to commend these two 
handsome and well-prepared volumes, the first of which bears an excellent engraved 
portrait of the great author, to the acceptance of our readers. 


Dr. Beruune’s Appress. — Rev. Georce W. Beruune deserves the thanks of the 
universal public, for his excellent ‘ Address,’ delivered recently before the Philomathean 
Society of the University of Pennsylvania. Itis replete with good inculcations for the 
young, and is not without its valuable lessons for their elders. Weare reluctantly com- 
pelled to omit, although in type, one or two extracts, embracing the writer’s remarks 
upon the necessity and uses of labor, to make room for an admirable passage in support 
of the position that it is the duty of parents to educate their children at those collegiate 
institutions which are in their midst, and where they will be under their supervision, 
instead of sending them to distant colleges, among strangers. The subjoined picture 
is as faithful as if taken with a daguerreotype: 


‘Venerable our student’s distant teachers may be, and kindly faithful in disposition and deportment, yet 
do they rarely succeed in making him regard other than as masters whom he has not learned to love, 
and obeys chiefly because he fears them. They watch him or profess to watch him by night and by day; 
and public opinion among his fellows pronounces them natural enemies, whom it is clever to deceive, 
while the conscience chides him not for ingratitude. All the week he is urged by them through difii- 
cult studies, and religion is associated in his mind with prayer at morning twilightina cold chapel, 
black marks for absences, and Sunday sermons pronounced by the same voice which the day before 
had cross-examined him in Fluxions, or rated him for errors in Prosody. No chastened pleasures 
await hisleisure hours. They are spent in rough horse-play, in prurient conversation, in concealed 
dissipation, or idle lounging ; in just such a manner as youth, who think themselves men while yet 
they are boys, might be expected to spend them. How different is the commons-table, often ill- 
served, except immediately before the presiding officer, from the pleasing family board, with its 
natural courtesies and confiding interchange of thought! No lady's eye overlooks them as they 
scramble like boors for the hasty meal. No woman’s tidy hand has arranged their wardrobes, and no 
approving smile rewards and encourages decency of dress and carriage. A college student’s ward- 
robe! Whata collection it is of toeless stockings, buttonless wristbands, and uncared-for rents, some 
mothers can tell who have examined the trunk they saw packed so neatly a few months before. 
A college student’s room, shared perchance with one to whom neatness is an unknown quality ; its 
littered, unscrubbed, uncarpeted floor ; its confused and broken furniture; its close atmosphere 
heated by a greasy stove, and redolent of the fumes of tobacco; its bed a lounging place by day, 
whose pillows have never been shaken or its sheets smoothed by other than the college porter, who 
intermitted for such ministry the carrying of wood or the blacking of boots; its dim panes festooned 
with ancient cobwebs, through which the noonday sun looks yellow as in a London fog—it is indes- 
cribable aschaos! Woto him whom sickness seizes in such anabode! Kind nurses he may have, 
but how rough! and with what heavy tread and strange notions of the materia medica! Vainly does 
the fevered eye look around for mother, or sister, or time-honored servant! Vainly does the fevered 
thirst crave the grateful drink their hands once pressed to his lips, when sick at home! There is none 
to sprinkle the fragrant spirit on his brow, or bathing his feet in the attempered water, to wipe 
them dry and wrap them warm. Alas! poor youth ; he has a mother, he has sisters, he has a home, 
where kindness might have made a luxury of sickness ; bat they have sent him away to suffer among 
strangers.’ 


Dr. Betuune has the important faculty of infasing into his discourses the deep 
feeling which impels him in writing, and which is also a marked characteristic of his 
oral performances. 
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LITERARY RECORD. 


Keicuttey’s Hisrory or Encranp.— The Brorners Harper have just published, 
in five beautiful volumes of their indispensable ‘ Family Library,’ the ‘ History of Eng- 
land from the Earliest Period, down to 1639,’ by Tuomas Kesent vey, author of the 
popular histories of Greece and Rome, ‘ Outlines of History,’ etc. The volumes are 
from the second London edition, with notes by an American editor. As a work ex- 
pressly designed to be attractive and useful to the greatest number of readers, popular 
in style and its character generally, and at the same time satisfactory and full on the 
subject to which it relates, it may justly claim, notwithstanding the great number of 
English histories, to supply an important desideratum. The same publishers have 
issued, in two neat volumes, a ‘ History of the United States, from their Settlement as 
Colonies, to the close of the Administration of Mr. Maprson, in 1817. By Sarma Hate.’ 
This work was written expressly for the ‘Family Library,’ by its competent authof, 
who has had the good sense to narrate only facts, leaving inferences to the reader. 


Trae Mamm™ortu Sueets.— A late double number of the ‘New Wortn’ weekly journal 
was one of the largest and most beautiful sheets we ever beheld. A bed-blanket for 
DanieL Lampert and ‘wife to match,’ would ‘tuck up’ under its more than ample 
folds. It contained more matter than four of Scort’s novels, and was illustrated with 
several excellent engravings. The‘ Brotner JonaTHan’ appeared the same week; in 
its mighty double dimensions, embellished with scores of wood engravings. The pub- 
lishers of this latter sheet, we observe, make up its weekly matter into a cheap monthly 
periodical, called ‘The Dollar Magazine.’ Mr. Wi11s furnishes nearly every week a 
communication ; but we see not with what propriety he is announced, and often alluded 
to, as one of the editors. We might, with better grounds, announce Mr. Irvine as 
editor of the Knicxersooxer; since he is far from confining his assistance to the 
papers which bear his name. 


Tue ‘Atsron’ literary journal is well known to the readers of the Knickersocker, 
not less for its high literary character, than for the superior quality of its embellishments, 
A new volume is soon to appear, in the course of which will be given three splendid 
engravings, of the large imperial quarto size, of Windsor Castle, the Dukeof WeLtncTon, 
and Wasuincton. In addition to this, the experienced and enterprising proprietor has 
fixed a branch of his establishment at Liverpool, at which place a paper will be printed, 
on each day of sailing of the steam packets from that port, and at the latest possible 
moment, for forwarding by the steam packets from other ports; containing the very 
latest intelligence on all subjects that can be of interest either to the American or British 
reader on this side of the Atlantic. 


‘Tae Dramatic Mercury’ is the title of a new weekly periodical, under the capable 
supervision of A. D. Parrerson, Esq., (who is known to every reader of the ‘ Albion’ 
as one of the best and most candid theatrical critics in this country,) the first naomber 
of which wall appear on Saturday, the second of January. Beside dramatic intelligence 
of every description, foreign and domestic, the,‘Mercury’ will contain notices of all 
current works of art, with a great variety of cognate matter. We shall refer more par- 
ticularly to this new and laudable enterprise hereafter. 


‘ConsTANcE, OR THE Mercuant’s Davcuter. —In the spare line or two which 
remains to us, we take pleasure in commending to our readers this excellent moral 
domestic story, just issued from the press of Messrs. Goutp, Newman, AND Saxton. 
The influences of ‘that good part which cannot be taken away,’ are here so well and 
clearly set forth, that the young reader must be hardened indeed in vice, who could lay 
down this little book without a renewed determination to ‘ seek peace and pursue it’ in 
the ways of virtue. 
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Our New Votume. — Our readers, in the first number of the sEVENTEENTH VOLUME of the KNIcK- 
ERBOCKER, which we now lay before them, in a new and we hope acceptable dress, may find an earnest 
of what may be expected at our hands, in the volume upon which we have entered. We content our- 
selves in the belief, that the efforts to present our readers with the original productions of the first 
minds in America, with not a few from distinguished sources abroad, will be appreciated and rewarded 
by the public. In this assurance we rest; saying only in relation to the future, as we have said in the 
past, that we desire to be judged only by what we perform. We cannot, however, forbear indulging in 
the gratifying reflection, that with such a numerous and noble corps of contributors as we have been 
for seven years gathering around us, and which derives new lustre from nearly every successive issue of 
our work, the readers of the KnicKERBOCKER have the strongest guaranty, that both our exertions and 
our literary means ‘know no retiring ebb, but keep due on.’ Let every DELINQUENT READER but do 
us simple justice, and we can safely promise for the future, a monthly Magazine which, for various 
excellence and interest, shall not find its peer in Christendom. 


To Readers and Correspondents. — The article on ‘Imprisonment for Debt’ will appear, so soon as we can find space for 
it. The author has our hearty thanks for his admirable comments upon the barbarous law, which converts a poor debtor 
into a felon, and inflicts upon him a felon’s punishment. Shame on old Massachusetis! that she, of all States, should 
continue to sanction imprisonment for debt! Let us hear no more, while this stain remains upon her escutcheon, of the 
* cradle of liberty,’ of ‘ Bunker’s Hill,’ and ‘the Monument!’ It is not long since a revolutionary veteran was confined 
for a long period in Charlestown jail, for the petty sum, if we remember rightly, of twenty dollars ; and on the Fourth of 
July, was seen looking from the grated window of his prison at the celebration without! Nobly has our correspondent 
Whittier, with satirical knout, scourged those rulers who permitted such a spectacle, on hallowed ground : 


What has that gray-haired prisoner done ? But when the patriot cannon jars 
Has murder stained his hands with gore? That prison’s cold and gloomy wall, 

Not so; his crime ’s a fonler one : And through its grates the stripes and stars 
God made the old man poor ! Rise on the wind and fall — 

For this he shares a felon’s cell — Think ye that prisoner’s aged ear 

The fittest earthly type of Hell ! Rojoices in the general cheer ? 

For this — the boon for which he poured ‘Think ye bis dim and failing eye 

His young blood on the invader’s sword, Is kindled at your pees ? 

And counted light the fearful cost — Sorrowing of soul and chained of limb, 

His blood-gained Liberty is lost! What is your carnival to him ? 

And so, for such a place of rest, Down with the Jaw that binds him thus ! 
Old prisoner, poured thy blood as rain Unworthy freemen, let it find 

On Concord’s field and Bunker's crest, No refuge from the withering curse 
And Saratoga's plain ? Of God and human kind! 

Look forth, thou man of many scars, Open the prisoner’s living tomb, 

Through thy dim dungeon’s iron bars ; And usher from its brooding gloom 

It must be foy, in sooth, to see The victims of your savage code, 

Yon montment upreared to thee ; To the free sun and air of Ged! 

Piled granite and a prison cell — Nor longer dare as crime to brand 

The land repays thy service well ! The chastening of the Almighty’s hand. 


The ‘Plan for Conducting a Popular Magazine,’ laid out by ‘Philo-Dennie,’ would make a very heavy as well as ‘solid’ 
periodical ; and he must pardon us for saying so. And here let us add, that we are already in the receipt of ‘ several tens 
of myriads’ of similar suggestions, from disinterested advisers ; but finding that what one affects, is another’s aversion, 
and vice versa, we are coutent to occupy a happy middle-ground ; satisfied that we might as easily plug up a maelstrom, or 
seize the Great Bear in the heavens by the hind leg, and drag him down to dip his feet in the sea, as to please all our readers 
with all our various papers. But letus have no more of these anonymous counsels. Depend wpon this, that we shall 
alwaysdo our best. Uniting these circumstances, we issue this lucid warning. A special proclamation, to be stuck up. 
Oppose not. . . . ‘The Gray Forest Eagle,’ a noble poem by Alfred B. Street, Esq., written for the present number, 
and worthy the best poetical company, came just too late for insertion. It will grace our February issue. The lines ‘To 
New-York,’ by George D. Strong, Esq., and the stanzas by the author of ‘Greenwood Cemetery,’ are in the same category. 
These, with the following articles, are filed for insertion: ‘A Page of Life,’ by ‘ Ione ;’ ‘The Merrimack,’ by J. G. Whit- 
tier; ‘ Night Study,’ by Rev. Dr. Bethune; ‘The Cradle and the Coffin,’ by I. M’Lellan, Jr., Esq.; ‘ Harry Coit, 
a Long-Island Sketch,’ by the author of ‘ Peter Cram at Tinnecum ;’ ‘ The Sons of France,’ from Beranger ; ‘ Mother 
Carey’s Chickens,’ and ‘ Death at Sea,’ by Grace Grafton ; ‘ Les aux Bonnes,’ 1839; written in Paris ; ‘The Lone 
Widow, a Lament,’ by the author of the ‘Kushow Property ;’ ‘Notes of a Non-combatant,’ by a new Contributor. The sub- 
joined, among others recently received, await immediate examination : ‘The Eccentric ;’‘ On the Decay of Drinking in 
New-England;’ Essay on ‘Physiognomy;’‘A Horse-back Journey to Niagara Falls, by a Lady, in 1799;’ ‘Scene in the Cham- 
ber of an Invalid Poet ;’ ‘Wallenstein, the Conqueror of Gustavus Vasa;’ ‘The Great Self-Regulating Steam-Balloon 
Bubble,’ by the author of ‘ Eastern Lands,’ ‘Running the Gauntlet,’ ete.; ‘ Pat Hannegan and the Leprecaung,’ ‘ The 
Guardian Angel,’ etc. . . . ‘A Correspondent’ inquires if the author of ‘The Brothers’ Duel,’ from which we 
quoted a few sublime atanzas in our last, is not an ‘imaginary correspondent.’ Certainly not. The entire ‘ poem’ may be 
seen at the desk of the publication office. A word on this hint. We have no ‘ imaginary’ correspondents : indeed we 
find it difficult to refer to more than a moiety of the real writers whose kind favors fall monthly upon us. To these airy 
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contributors, with whom some of our contemporaries seem often, by the uninitiated, to be sadly pestered, we inherit the 





aversion of ‘Ol/apod,’ who has thus satirized their class, at large : 






© Moustache’ is in error on two points. First, we have no authentic accounts (though we acknowledge that verbal ones 
have obtained) that whiskers sprouted monthly on the ancient sphynxes. The question at once arises, who shaved them 7 


Had they continued to grow, they would have overrun the w hole mighty ane they adorned. Secondly, no specimens 







of the old Egyptian ‘ darkness, which could be felt,’ are to be had any where, for love or money, A small quantity indeed 
was obtainable in a vial, some years ago, at Peale’s Museen, but the poapele tor secreted it before his death, and like the 
grave of Moses, no one knoweth its whereabovut until this day. . . We are happily enabled to put ‘Easel’ at once 
athis ease. He will win his bet. Claude Lorraine was a glazier of L ombardy. Unfortunately, he took little paing in his 





rofession, but dabbled with brushes and paint-pot instead. He was good at small sketches in portraiture, but was too 
Sa to complete any thing he ever began. His penchant was for sign-painting ; and at the time of his death he had en- 
gagements for three hundred beer-houses and tavern insigaia ; but he never completed one of them. Hence arose the 
striking sentence, (now passed into a saying,) which was spoken of him by Homer, in his Bucolicks ; ‘ He died, and made 
nosigni!? . . . The Cataracts of the Nile, so called, we would inform ‘ X. Q. X.," are named from the opthalmia, 
which prevails in certain places along the borders of that classic stream. It unites with the Ilissus above these infected 
quarters ; hence the error of Milton, when he called the latter a ‘ whispering stream.’ Thousands of persons get togethéef 
daily, near the junction, and howl wi th sore eyes ; thus both streams are peculiarly noisy. The ‘ worms of Nile,’ respec- 
ting which information is required of 1s, have been almost entirely removed. Several years ago, through the intervention 
of our consul at Tampico, a bottle of Swaim’s Vermifuge was taken to the very source of the Nile, by an adventurous 
tourist, and emptied in. The consequence was, that the wriggling inhabitants of that famous river eloped at once for the 
ocean, and the stream is now healthy and pure. . . ‘An Upholsterer,’ is right. The legitimate yellow of the native 
gosling begins to change at about the sixth month after egression from the maternal shell. The original tint may hang 
about the pen-feathers underneath, but the goose aspect and costume predominate thereafter. The transition of voice 
from the adolescent, tender squeak of the offspring, to the big adult quack, is surprising indeed. This point will be fully 
discussed in future numbers, under our head of criginal autobiography, for which we shall be indebted to the penof a 
friend. . . . A subscriber in the West Indies, }s informed that the ‘Pandoodles’ area nomadic tribe, residing on the 
central peak of the Rocky Mountains. Theyare a fierce and warlike race, of very ferocious appearance, inasmuch as they 
shave off the ears of their children, and train their noses to grow upward. They subsist chiefly on oysters, which are 
abundant in that region, - are famous for their skill in dancing. In the Jersey‘ break-<lown’ or ‘ straight four,’ their 
principal chief, Shakeleggie, is said to be unrivalled. . In our desire to instruct, we do not wish to be played 
with. The elephant in the Ci ircus does assuredly condescend to shake the boys off his back, but he does not ask them again 
to ascend his person. We can easily and satisfactorily dismiss inquirers ; but when they return with insolent questions, 
we distrust them. Therefore in re pli cation to the query of ‘Sphynzr,’ ‘ Whether King Solomon took snuff?’ we answer 



























emphatically no! Tobacco was not then discovered. . . « We assure ‘Investigator,’ that the opinion current among 
the Brahmins that Voltaire wrote Clarke’s Commentaries, is wholly unfonnded. That learned and pious work is the joint 
production of the celebrated Pickwick and Victor Hugo. . . . ‘ Morus Multicaulis’ must remember, that the ‘Diet 





of Worms,’ so called, was not a trial of eating between two parties of silk worms in Europe. He is deplorably ignorant 
in the whole matter. We shall point out his discrepancies hereafter. It was a convention of bipeds, not a convocation of 
politic worms, to which he would have allusion.’ 






Dererrep Notices. — Notices of the following publications are unavoidably defer- 
red until our next issue: ‘The Laws of Trade,’ a very useful and well-arranged ab- 
stract of the statutes of the several states and territories concerning debtors and credi- 
tors, by Jacos B. Moors, Esq.; Mr. Scnuootcrarr’s Report upon Indian Affairs in 
Michigan; Coteaiwnee‘s ‘Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit;’? Rev. Dr. Jonn’s Ad- 
dress before the American Whig and Cliosophic Societies of Princeton College ; Poems 
by C. J. Cannon; and the Fifth Annual Report of the Directors of the Providence (R. I.) 
Athenzum. 










Bust or Rey. Orvitte Dewey.— The admirers of this eloquent divine and accom- 
plished writer, who may desire to possess a bust which preserves the dignity, intellec- 
tual stamp, and benignity of his features, will find at the studio of that promising young 
artist, Brackett, corner of Chambers-street and Broadway, an ornament for their par- 
lors, and an appropriate remembrancer, as they enter upon the new year. We shall 
have occasion hereafter, in a sort of ‘Editor’s Drawer’ of art, to refer again to this and 
other performances of our young sculptor. 














‘Farr Wyomrne !’ — Messrs. WitEy anp Putnam have a very pleasant volume ‘in 
press, consisting, first, of an original biography-of Tuomas Campeext, by Mr. Wasu- 
IncTON Irvine; secondly, of his ‘Gertrude of Wyoming;’ and thirdly, of a series of 
letters, descriptive of the history, past and present, of the Wyoming Valley, from the 
pen of Witt1am L. Strong, Esq. Such a volume will lack neither purchasers nor 
readers. It will soon be published, embellished with engravings. 









A CAPITAL gossiping article from Prince GiLeert Davis, describing the Rheingau, or Hock district 
of the Rhine ; the location of the vineyards; the growth of the vine, and the manufacture of the best 
species of Hock wine, etc., we are reluctantly compelled, at a late moment, to omit. It will appear 
in our next. 
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